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A Peerless Region for the_ 
Tourist, Camper, Canoeist, 
Angler and Sportsman. 


A new territory accessible by rail and offering the best 
fishing, and shooting in America. Scenery unexcelled, 
hay fever unknown, magnificent canoe trips. 

Black bass, speckled trout, lake trout, wall eyed pike in 
abundance. Moose, deer, bear, partridge, and other game. 
Handsomely illustrated book telling you all about it 

sent free on application to 
G. W. Vaux, 917 Merchants’ Loan and Trust Building, Chicago, IN 
F. P. Mwyer, 290 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
T. H. Hanley, 360 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
W. Robinson, 506 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa 
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_A Great Opportunity 
| for 
_Art- Loving Anglers 


From the original painting in oil by Mr. 
H. A. Driscole, the art-master of game 
fishes. 

The original of this painting has been 
shown at various sportsmen's exhibitions. 
Noted fishing authorities, art connoisseurs, 
expert anglers, in fact, everyone who has 
seen it, emphatically pronounce it the best 
painting of a live small-mouth black bass 
ever pat on canvas! 

In response to innumerable requests we 
have had this painting reproducedin its 
exact size and colors. When’ framed it is 
impossible to tell it from the original canvas, 
Which is valued at $500.00. 


PRICE, SECURELY PACKED 
FOR MAILING, $2.00 
or $3.00 with a year’s subscription, renew- 
al, or extension of subscription, to 


FigzELD AND STREAM 


| Department, Fteld and Stream 
| Publsshing Co, 35 Wet ap Gums, 
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Lire In THE WILDS Cuancinc Camp 


Camp Kits and Camp Life 


CHARLES STEDMAN HANKS 


PRACTICAL hand book for the woods, founded on many hunting trips, with a varied assortment of guides and 
after many kinds of game and fish. The veteran sportsman as well as the neophyte will read the buok with 
pieasure and profit. It is the condensed wisdom of a sensible, outdoor man, but it is entertaining reading as 

well as valuable information. 


The arrangement of the book adds very much to its practical effectiveness. The index is also full and definite : 
the chapters classify the infurmation in exactly the way in which the sportsman is apt to need it 


“ A book that will appeal to every true sportsman. He has the knack of offering condensed wisdom in the most 
attractive form enlivened with stories.’-—Boston Herald. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


Preliminary Canter Some Lake Fish That Played With Me 

The Man Behind the Gun Some Deer That I Have Met 

The Wangan Some Moose That I Know About 

Camps and Camp Fires Some Geese and Ducks That Flew Away 

Camp Cooking Some Partridges That Taught Me a Thing or Two 
What To Do if Lost in the Woods Some of the Pleasures of Trapping 

Some Trout That Taught Me Something About Angling gome Suggestions About Camping Out 

Some Black Bass, Sir, That I Didn’t Get Some Remedies for Sickness or Accidents in Camp 


‘It is just the kind of book that these who love the woods have long been looking for.”—Man's Woods 
“It is practical and should drive all who can get there to the woods.’’—Sun. 














Special Offer 


Send us $2.50 and we will send 
you a cloth bound copy of ‘‘ Camp 
Kits and Camp Life,”’ postage pre- 
paid, together with a year's 
subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM. If you are already a 
subscriber to FIELD AND 
STREAM we will extend your 
subscription one year from the 
date itexpires. The regular price 
of this book alone is $1.60, pst 
paid. 


Make all orders payable to 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB’G CO, 
35 West 2ist Street, NEW YORK 
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The next issue inaugurates our twelfth year—don’t miss it! 
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must accompany order. 


KENNEL 
PET STOCK- LIVE GAME 


Advertisements will be inserted under this classification for FIVE 
CENTS a word for each insertion. 
words. No advertisements accepted for less than fifty cents. Casn 


Special rate ‘for display advertising for breeders under this classifi- 


cation, if not exceeding two inches, $3.75 per inch, $2.00 one-half 
inch. Cash must accompany order. 

Mr. James Watson, the well-known editor of ‘The Dog Book,” 
is now in charge of the Kennel Department of * Field and Stream." 
Mr. Watson will give advice as to dogs and all matters appertainin, 


to their care and treatment, and may be addressed at Hackensack. N.J. 


Numbers and Initials count as 























Alice Roosevelt’s 
BOSTON TERRIER ‘* FASHION” 
was bred and sold by Fred’k E. Rice. 

Champion Fosco, at Stud, Fee, $25. 
Champion Fosco has beaten every Bos- 
ton Terrior Dog that has been exhibit- 
ed thisseason. Puppies and grown dogs 
for sale. Pedigreed and registration 
guaranteed. FRED’K E. RICE, 

Pennsylvania Hotel 
35th Street. cor. 8th Avenue, NewYcrk | 











Gordon Setters 
FOR SAL Mason A., 84202, and Jean A., 

91825. Also scveral fine puppies 
eligible for registration; males, $25, females, $20. At 
stud, Ch. Teddy A, 60875, $20. Mason A., 84202, $15. 


Mrs. B. W. Andrews, Woodbury, N. J. 














COLLIES AND IRISH TERRIERS 


Puppies and grown stock at 
moderate prices 
REGISTERED PREFIX WELLESBOURNE 


Yor particulars address 


HENRY JARRETT (The Pascal) -:- Philadelphia, Pa. | 














At Stud 
MILNSHAW MASHER 


(Chicklet-Pomeranian ) 
FEE $15.00 
ALWAYS ON HAND: French Bulls, Pomer- 


anians, Yorkshire Terriers and Griffon Brux- 
ellois. 


JULES FEROND, 
236 West 46th Street, New York 
TELEPHONE: 4439 BRYANT 










Milnshaw Masher 


Griffons Bruxellois 


The Kingcote Kennels of Hempstead is the ipeones 
exhibitor of this quaint and fashionable toy breed. 
Puppies by Champion Kingcote Boerke for sale, as 
well as some excellent breeding stock. 


KINGCOTE KENNELS, Hempstead, L. 1. 





















LOST—$50 REWARD for the return, or for information 
leading to the pocevery’ of the Scottish Terrier Dog ‘‘Abertay 
Revival.” Small size, black dog, carrying tail gally. Lost 
at closing of Boston Dog Show, February 22, 1907. F. G. 
Lloyd, 107 E. 69th St., N. Y. City. For Walescott Kennels. 


OTTER COAT CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES, from registered 
and broken stock. Earl Henry Albert Lea, Minn. 








FOR FOR SALE—A fine female Airedale Terrier seven months 

old, by ‘‘Royston King” out of my prize-winning brood 
bitch. Will make fine breeder or companion. Address 
Matthew de Rouville, Box A, Passaic, N. J. 








FOR SALE—BULL TERRIER PUPS by the best fighting 
dog in America. Guaranteed game. Prices right. P. O. 
Box 1323, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SALE—Collie Pups. Finest Quality. ~ London Collie 
Kennels. ; Grove City, Pa. 

FOR SALE—My pack of high-class ‘‘Walker” dogs, all 
bred in the purple. Three extra well broken to fox. 

Fast and dead game. A. F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 

FOR SALE—Beautiful Irish Setter Puppies. Send 4 cents 
for illustrated catalogue. C. P. Hubbard, Atlantic, Towa. 


OUR CHESAPEAKE retrievers were awarded first prize 
at World’s Fair. J.G. Morris & Son, Eaton, Md. 


FOR SALE—Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds. Comrade 
Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 








FOR SALE—Airedale puppies, rough and ready. Stamp for 
circular. Culberton Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


FOR SALE-—Bloodhounds, Foxhounds, Irish Wolfhounds, 
Norwegian Bearhounds. IIlustrated catalogue four cents 
in stamps. Rookwood Kenne!s, Lexington, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Airedale Terriers, from imported stock. Lake 
Dell Farm Kennels, 405 Colman, Seattle, Wash. 


POINTERS! ab aay Sie peny J POINTERS!—Do you want a 
first-class pointer dog or bitch that can win on the Bench, 
or do 74 want a well broken pointer or setter? Pointers 
English, Irish and Gordon setters constantly on hand. For 
a first-class dog or puppy of the above breeds write Fred P. 
Kirby, Woodbury, N 
AIREDALES. 

The Thorn Airedale Kennels, Kankakee, IIL, 
have some grand young stock for sale in puppies 
at very reasonable prices and some choice grown 
stock in young studs and bitches. At Stud: Im- 
ported Thorn Dumbarton New Coyne, one of the 
best in the West, and Briar Thorn. For pedigrees, 
prices and full particulars, apply to E. 8S. Trough- 
ton, Jr., Manager. 











Attention, Bulldog Men 


We have imported at great Sis the 
heavyweight bulldo DI 
who has on several occasions 1 oro the Philadel- 
phia sensation, Mohomet. If you want 
anything in the bulldog line, write to 


GOTHAM KENNELS, 48 East s1st St., NEW YORE 














FINNIGAN 
3s years nee Gate tinge cotins dog trainer of America, has 


d superior working pointers and 
aces broken to hunt to the gun or om ge, woodcuck 
and quail. We want fair prices for the quality, nocheap 








~~ 


trained dogs at any price. | 








SIRIUS Kennels 


(Registered with American b ee Club) 
High bred, registered and in 
BOSTON TERR 
Young stock and house broken a dogs i ~~ 4 At stud 
—Murray’s Chirstie, No. 8 ye ee, $10. Address 
ARTHUR C. TYLER, NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 








FINNIGAN KENNELS, Greene, N. Y. | 
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GEDNEY FARM KENNELS 


DALMATIANS 


The Goieey, Farm Kennels have the largest and 
best kennel of Dalmatians in this country. Dalma- 
tians are the best watch dogs and all round com- 
panion. No smart equi e is complete without 
them. Broken dogs, breeding stock and uppies 
always forsale. Send for stud. cards, price + 
descriptive circulars, 


SIX DOGS AT STUD 
FEES, $15 TO $30 














[A STRIKING EXAMPLE 


Gedney Farm Kennels of what a GOOD FOOD will 
F. Appleton, Manager White Plains, N. Y. do fora GOOD DOG. 


||] (Champion Dog Biscuit 


Satisfaction or Meacy Back. | 


The HABERLEIN 
Dog Remedies 


No Experiments. Triedeadapproved! Ferty Years’ Experience. 














“The Peer of all Dog Foods” 
The dogs prefer it to all other 
foods. 

No preparation or trouble 
in feeding. 
Produces results unattainable by 





MANGE CURE Single R other means. 
ECZEMA CURE. .... seat by mail Send for Free Sample 
CEES CORE as AR Re | and Booklet 
NIC PILLS tama nt ST. PAUL BREAD CO., 
CONDITION PILLS on receipt of only 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


$3.50||_ ————— —— 


Direct for successful treatment accompany each somal. 
‘Sond wt stamp for FREE bo Dooklet on dog diseases 


ED. F. HABERLEIN + McPherson, Kan, 























are the BEST 
and CHEAPEST 


We also manufacture spe- 


THE UTILITY KENNELS 


Offer some choice high-bred sh Setters anu 
Pointers, thoroug trained an ches 











in = = ay es. oid Gis a or ae cially prepared foods for DOGS, 

ITI Ppp 2S yd TS i ‘SS 

for self-education, © ,ddress S. A. HALBY SouLToT tonenuT 
Bath, N. ¥ ee GAME, BIRDS, FISH. 

AIREDALE TERRIERS. Send for Catalogue, “ Dog Culture’ which contains 

practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and general 


FOR SALE—Two puppies by Ch. The Gamecock ex Oak- 
lawn Flame. They are registered and crackerjacks. Write 


for description and price. Mars — SPRATT’S PATENT (Am.) LTD. 


J. M. HOLT, = ~ NEWARK, N. J. SAN _ FRANCISCO, CAL. St. Louts, Mo. 
el CLEVELAND, OHTO Boston, MAss, MONTREAL, CAN. 


BO OK 


Dog Diseases 


management of dogs; also chapters on cats. 











WENZ & MACKENSEN 


YARDLEY, PA. 




















AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to any address by the auther. 
M. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.58., = 1278 Broadway, OY. | 














- SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS 


We have prepared our semi-annual! draft, comprising about 
50 of our best American bred fox terriers 


They range 
in price from $25.00 to $150.00 each, commensurate with 
their value, and there is quality in each and every one of 
them. If interested would be glad to send you a sale list 

Address : 


The SABINE KENNELS, Orange, Texas 


PHEASANTS: Ringnecked, Golden, Silver, White, 
Reeves, Amherst, Versicolor. Elliot, Soemmering. 
Impeyan, Peacock, Argus, Melanotus, Satyr, Trago- 
pans, Prince Wales and others SWANS: White. 
~~. black-necked and Bewick. Fancy Geese, Ducks 
d Pigeons, Peafowl, Flamingoes, Cranes, Storks 
GAME BIRDS: uail, Partridges, Black Game and 
Capercailzies. DEER: Red Deer, Fallow, Roe-deer. 
Axis, Japanese, Albino, Gazelles, Antelopes, etc. Wild 
Boars, Foxes, Hares, Rabbits, Squirrels and Ferrets. 


Bears, Monkeys, Dogs, etc. Write for price-list. 
AGENTS FOR 


Julius Mohr, Jr., Ulm-Germany 
EXPORTER OF WILD ANIMALS, LIVE GAME, 





























ORNAMENTAL LAND AND WATER FOWL, ETC. 
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RECOM- 
MENDED BY 
THE BEST 
VETERINARIES 
IN THE COUNTRY 


5Q00 TESTIMONIALS FROM 
DOG OWNERS 


THE DOGS EAT IT 
WITHOUT COAXING 
FOR SALE IN BARRELS, BOXES AND CARTONS 


OLD GRISTMILL CHARLESTOWN MASS 
















G3” HAVE You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


= Amateur 
oii. Lrainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, 
guide in the art of training, handling and the cor- 
recting of faultsof thedog subserviené to the gun 
afield. Acknowledged by authoritizsand amateurs 
alike the most practical book on training ever 
published. The author is a practical trainer of 
over 30 years’ experience whose system is up to 
date andstands unequaled, the accepted 


aT 6. ah tte 
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gigi <a 
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Ew Just OuT.—ILLUSTRATED. 
cote, ED ae ave Qur. ra ya 
practical hou 


theories, based on experience throughout. 

Not a large volume of pastime reading matter. but 

guaranteed 4 — e w- pain me pone 1 
ect at any price. 0! paid 

ef ple v H nels cloth bound 


of yay eet aia = 


PIELD AND STREAM, 38 West 21st Street, New York. 











AN ILLUSTRATED 
DOG MAGAZINE 

















Dogdom is devoted 
solely to dog fanciers 
It is the Coe and 
highest class exclus- 
ive dog journal pub- 
lished. Q No sports- 
man can afford to 
be without it. 

Send to-day for 


Sample Copy 
FREE 

and list of prem- 

ium pictures given 

away with every 

subscription. 


Dogdom is for sale on news-stands er 
mailed direct for $1.00 per year. 


DOGDOM PUBLISHING CO., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





LT 
§@™ Send for our new catalog of dog and kennel supplies 
—everything for the dog fancier—medicines, books, 
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foods, collars, soaps, disinfectants, crates, etc., etc. 
Fine Bred Dogs, Singing 
Canaries, Talking Parrots, 


PETS 
Pigeons, Angora Kittens, 


Gold Fish. Aquariums and supplies, Guinea 
Pigs and Rabbits. Send for catalogue. 


J. HOPE, 37 N. oth Street, Philadelphia 














‘falso Trained Coon Hounds and Still Cover Dogs, Rabbit Hounds and 












Pedigreed F exhounds—Va7.e 300 atm 


Squirrel Dogs. As fine trained dogs as live. Fully guaranteed. State 
wants. + Addr 


ess E. D. HOPKINS, Imboden, Ark. 








FASHION’S DOG 


Re bred, registered ENGLISH BULL 
BOGS at reasonable prices for the best im- 
ported stock. The best tempered pets in the 
canine world. Write for prices and particulars 


NAIROD KENNELS (Registered 
515 Second Street ot Brooklyn, N. ¥, 














USEFUL ORNAMENTAL 


GERMAN 7, Doc Cmsse PLATES, the finest made, soc. 
ic, rai etterin, lesign, high finish, nm process 
er to the —_ eure on rave. wash o 
ner collar © yOu never saw. vame of dog, owner and ci 
handsomely designed on the oe epaid mail fe IFTY 
=) Get one, it wil pease you - by ~— 

Wo SIZES, 34 x3 for the large dogs, 9-16 x 2 1-4 inch for the 
smaller breeds. FINE RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR, 60c. 
THE MOST SERVICEABLE DOG COLLAR MADE. Best quality 
leather, solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely 
finished, nickle buckle and mng, , Strong, durable, everlasting. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and 
above name plate attached wil! be made and sent complete for $1.00. 
Made to lock, including lock and key, 25 cts. extra. Sizes 15 to 22 in, 


long, 1 and 1 1-4 in. wide 
ED. HABERLEIN, JR. | McPherson, Kan. 
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each insertion. 


SALE ~ WANT 
AND EXCHANGE 


Advertisements will be inserted under 
this classification for 5 cents a word for 
Numbers and initials 
count as words. No advertisement ac- 
cepted for less than fifty cents. 
must accompany order. 





Cash 

















FOR SALE—Ford-Special Delivery Automobile, 2-cylinder, 


12-horse power motor, Splendid car for light business 
use. A bargain to quick = Address J. O. Hen- 
nessy, 35 West 2ist St., N. 
FOR SALE— 38 Colt Revolver, double action, six-inch bar- 
n perfect condition. brice $9. C. A. Hallenbeck, 
1505 ‘Ninth St., Altoona, Pa 
7c SALE—Live Male Virginia Deer, $22; also Quail, 
ian Partridges, Pheasants, Peacocks, ‘Wood Ducks, 
Wild. rkeys, Foxes, European Game. U. 8. Pheasantry, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





| 





Rhode Island Reds 


d Rocks, d 
WH. T TE 6 oe B Boga, Sm - 


Prolific, Farm Bred Pure Stock. For BIRDS mee i 
erate prices) or ““Eccs To Hatcnu” at 1o cents each 
— WRITE — 

WALTER SHERMAN, Pacific Farm, NEWPORT, R. I. 





FOR SALE—Fine collection of Prehistoric Indian Relics, 
1,200 pieces, $150 takes lot. Rare bargain. Lock Box 76, 
Winneconne, Wis. 
FINE PLACE of 524 acres on Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road. Forty acres in Le Conte,Pears. Nice house with 
hot and cold water and bath. Under good care orchard will 
pay $1,000 per year. Enclosed by woven wire fence. Game 
of all kinds. est of water, and an up-to-date place in the 
finest climate anywhere. Frice, $7,500. Jno. Baumeister, 
Quintette, Fla. 
FOR SALE—Two ‘bull Buffalo Calves | ure months old. 
‘ wae © looded. Price, $250 each. J. W. Gilbert, Friend. 
el 











TREE PORCUPINES cheap, for window display, pets, car- | 


nivals, etc. Always an attraction. (No Postals answered.) 
Linwood Flynt, North Waterford, Maine. 


PIANO FOR SALE—New, and at a bargain price. Address 
B., care FigLtp AND STREAM office. 

BROTHER, I have discovered the root that will surely 
cure that tobacco habit and indigestion. Let me,write 

you about it. C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 

FOR SALE—-New Lefever gun; all modern improvements. 
Address ‘‘Gun Bargain,” care FieLp anp Stream office. 
AUTOMOBILES—Ford automobile and Orient buckboard 
for sale. Can save intending purchaser some money. 

Address P. D. W., care Freup anp Stream office. 
FOR SALE—$35 A-1 Vista camera, brand new, for $17.50 
cash. N. H. Crowell, Farmington, Minn. 























THE ANGLER’S GUIDE, just out, 200 pages, illustrated, 
ndsomest and most practical angler’s book ever pub- 
lished. Portraits, histories, local names, etc., of all the 
marine and inland species; 2,000 fishing | pa. Every- 
thing about fishes and fishing. By mail qoute. Ad- 
dress Nassau Publishing Co., Richmond Hill, 
ELK HEAD, an extra large and fine —=} r) 
killed in Montana. Price, $200. Address Ne 
Fretp ANp STREAM. 
INVALUABLE BOOK to Christian Science 3 
‘“*How Kev. Wiggin Rewrote Mrs. Eddy’s Book,” by 
Livingrten Wright. (Reprinted from New York World.) 
Price, 50 cents, paper. Address, Mr. Wright, 24 Holmes 
Ave., Allston, Boston, Mass. 


FOX AND HOUNDS is a monthly 
and hound breeders. rite for 
Clarksdale, il. 





imen, 
care 





zine for fox hunters 
copy. O’Flyng, 





GUIDE AND VALET 


TI am an expert guide and valet and have traveled with many noted 
people and have proofs of always having given satisfaction. I ama good 
cook, an expert at skinning all kinds of game, and have always been able 
to manage the Indian guides and carriers with great succes:, Attention 
is called to my article entitled ‘Where Big Game is Plentiful” on page 
1028 of this number; and in addition to English, I speak four other 
languages fluently. Address all communications to W SCHMIERER, 
care FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. aist St., N. Y. City. 








H. A. DRISCOLE, 
Game Fish Paintings in Oil 


References: Frztp AND STREAM, and some 
most eminent authorities and anglers in America 
Address; Prexsxmit, N. Y. 














SUG 


Absolutely Reliable Typewriters 
(all makes). Shipped omen | to 


examina‘ ywhere. Send for 
“SPECIAL. BARGAIN List.” 

















WE WANT 


A Local Representative 
In Your Town 


to call on everybody interested 
in hunting, fishing and out- 
door life. 

We will make you a most lib- 
eral proposition. 

The work is such that it re- 
quires very little talking. Find 
out who the sportsmen are, 
show them the Magazine, tell 
them what we have to offer and 
you are almost certain to se- 
cure their subscription. 
Address at once for full partic- 
ulars, Circulation Department 


Field & Stream Publishing 


35 W. 21st Street, New York 





Co. 





























Guide 





YOU will want this book. 
You can obtain it PREF, 





OUTFITS - RECEIPTS * CLOTHING 
MEDICINE FISHERMEN’ AND 
MANU. 


AL HUI 
AND SPORTSMEN'S GUIDE 
SHOTGUN SHOOTERS MANUAL 


CAMPERS MANUAL 
BIG CAME HUNTERS’ MANUAL 
RIFLEMEN'S 





TRAPPERS CUIDE 
SECRETS OF ALL ARTS BOATS 
(CANOES TRAINERS GUIDE 

FISH LAWS, ETC BLINDS 
WING 
AND 1000 OTHER SUBJECTS 

















library in one volume. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SAYS: 
a chapters on camping and big game hunting are exceptionally 
good. 
‘*Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., also thanks you for the ncte and book which 
you kindly sent him.” 
EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND SAYS: 

‘*Your books are so very practical in their treatment of matters con- 
nected with the sport you and I so greatly love, that they cannot fail 
to be useful to every sportsman.” 

GENERAL NELSON A. MILES SAYS: 


**Your book is certainly. one of the most practical, instructive and 
interesting volumes I have ever had the pleasure of reading. I con- 
gratulate you on the success it deserves.” 


SPECIAL OFFERS 





By a special arrangement with the publishers of this great book we are 
enabled to make the following exceptional offers. These offers are made for a 
limited time and we advise everyone who wishes the book to take advantage of 


them at once. 


ER The Complete American and Canadian Sportsman’s Encycloped’a, 
OFF Full Gilt Library Edition, sent to any address in the United States or 
A Canada, postpaid, for $1.12. 


The Complete American and Canadian Sportsman’s Encyclopedia, 
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LOUIS! MAURER 


Mr. Maurer, sportsman and artist, is the subject of an in- 
teresting sketch in this issue by Mr. Charles Wisner Barrell. 
He has devoted years of conscientious and well-directed 
effort to painting the series of big game pictures now appear- 
ing in Fretp AND Stream. In these half-tone reproductions 
it is impossible to do more than faint justice to the original 
paintings. 
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ELEVENTH YEAR 


NIMROD 


By F. L. 


NE foul day on the murky river 
“Styx,” a merry boating party. of 


distinguished Shades, with old 
Charon at the oars, passed down the 
stream. In jolly good-fellowship they 
chanted a gleeful dirge, while Mozart 
kept time in the bow with a boat-hook. 

As the waters turned about a clump of 
dead trees that marked a bend in its 
course, the ghost of a great trout leaped 
nimbly from the depths ahead, while upon 
the shore there stalked majestically the 
spirit of a departed Elk. 

“gad!” quoth Isaac Walton, clapping 
his transparent hands silently, ‘‘A right 
good leap, in truth. Aye, Brethren, no 
sport can match the gentle art of the 
Angler. No pastime, I vow, can e’er be 
held to rank so high!” The placid fea- 
tures of the Philosopher wreathed them- 
selves in smiles above his Elizabethan 
ruff, 

“Now, by good father Adam,” ex- 
claimed a white-robed figure in the stern, 
who had been idly plucking the black 
lilies of the common Davy Jones variety 
that dotted the surrounding waters, 
‘what heresy is this? Surely all men know 
that the chase, since the days of Eden, 
has been the noblest sport! Look well 
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at yonder Elk, good friends. How much 
more honor is in its mastery than in 
drawing in the puny fishes. Can man- 
hood have so decayed on Earth to-day, 
that the water-idler vaunts himself above 
the sturdy huntsman? Let me hear no 
more of such doctrines.” 

“Prithee, good Nimrod, I did but 
affirm that which I hold true,” rejoined 
the sage of stream and pool. ‘‘QOd’s fish, 
nor will I be so overridden by a rust- 
corroded relic from the stone age! 
’Tis not seemly, in faith, to speak so 
boldly in this honorable company; tem- 
per your opinion with a flavor of deport- 
ment. The gentle, inoffensive angler was 
ever a more gracious man than your 
butchering fellow with a shoulder load of 
carcasses.” 

“By the Beard of Abraham!” roared 
Nimrod, shaking his mighty frame and 
starting to his feet, “shall I, who have 
single-handed slain the savage cave-bear, 
be thus put upon by an aged dawdler?” 
Had not Samson laid a forceful hand 
upon his shoulder, it would surely have 
gone hard with the bard of fishermen. 

“Peace, all of you,” called Noah, the 
skipper of the ‘craft. ‘“‘These quarrels 
ill become our illustrious body of Shades; 
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the question is of interest, in very truth, 
but conduct your arguments quietly 
yonder,” pointing to the white sands 
ahead, ‘‘where all our brethren, I am 
sure, will gladly hear your views.” 

The proposition met with hearty as- 
sent from all, and as the boat grated upon 
the shore of Eternity Beach, where the 
picnic was to be enjoyed, a court to hear 
the case was quickly formed, with Solo- 
mon, Noah Webster and Ulysses pre- 
siding. 

Arranging themselves in a circle, the 
Shades awaited with merry quip and jest, 
the opening of this fortunate argument 
that chanced so well to afford an enter- 
tainment for the excursion. 

Gathering his robes about him, Solo- 
mon arose with great gravity, calling 
the assembly to order. The case before 
this worthy tribunal, he announced, was 
‘Nimrod vs. Walton,” and the point at 
issue the superiority as a sport of their 
respective avocations—the chase and 
the angle. He thereupon charged Cicero, 
the court-crier, to summon the first 
witness. 

Nimrod, with bow in hand and stone- 
axe thrust defiantly in his belt, advanced 
sternly to the center of the stage and 
saluted his auditors with a sweeping bow 
Addison and Sir Walter Scott prepared 
to take a stenographic report for the 
Hades Weekly Clarion. 

“One of little speech, but full of deeds 
am I, fellow Shades, and your indulgence 
must be given to my halting discourse. 
Best were it, perhaps, that I recount, as a 
proof of our huntsman’s noble life, the 
taking of the wild Ichthyosaurus, as | 
and my companions so often sallied forth 
to attempt. 

“Great was the thrill that stirred our 
expectant hearts as, deep in the tangled 
forest, the huge beast’s call came thun- 
dering. We took great care not to 
frighten the game, which were becoming 
scarcer each year. The Mesopotamian 
Government did not protect them; we 
sportsmen cried in vain for a closed sea- 
son on the Ichthyosaurus. Many wicked 


hunters slunk home at evening with half- 

grown, ten-foot specimens that should 

have been carefully preserved. 
“Stationing small companies at points 
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of vantage, we smote the raging beast 
with arrow and lance and drove our axes 
with all our strength into his thick hide, as 
he fled along before us. Amid the din and 
clamor, the expiring groans of a few un- 
fortunates who had intercepted his whirl- 
ing fore-feet and great claws, were alto- 
gether unnoticed. Who life, 
indeed, while baiting forth the harmless 
water folk? Ah, my friends, those were 
great days! Hour after hour we har- 
ried the beast, of several cubits bigness 
and sorely bad-tempered, until at length 
he sank upon the ground and [for | 
was ever first at the death—did end his 
days with a well-directed blow upon thie 
temple, a place [ early found a vital one.”’ 

Here Ananias and Miinchausen arose 
and left in disgust. Said they, if lies were 
in demand, they could furnish them in 
car-load lots up to all standards, but such 
amateurish work was more than they 
could stand for. 

When Nimrod regained his composure 
after this rude interruption, he ended his 
remarks with a brief eulogium of 
Chase and scathing disparagement of the 
Angler. 

With countenance abeam with 
nature, the venerable [saac took his place 
upon the stand. Charles Cotton cheered 
faintly, but was immediately suppresse:| 
by Sampson. 

“Marry, gentlemen all,’”’? Walton’s 
gentle voice began. ‘You have heard 
my opponent’s tale and may now, I 
prithee, incline thy attention to my words 
of praise for the life contemplative by the 
purling brooklet. To gentle natures, 
the sweet calm of woodland stream is a 
paradise; the noisy sanguinary killing of 
great beasts a thing discordant and 
for the rough-hewn, combative mankind 
alone. 

“Wilt listen to a tale of joyous sport 
with the agile salmon, a test of wit and 
dexterity? One comes out of it neither 
maimed nor mort, by my halidom! Gad- 
zooks, I remember it well! Venator and 
I, amidst the twitter of the feathered folk 
and the rich fragrance of meadow-blos- 
soms, did angle upon a broad river in 
Merrie England. My fly was of cut and 
hue most gayand proper. I touched it 
gently upon the welling cheek of a deep 
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pool beneath a hanging trunk. Right 
merrily did the beauty rise to seize it and 
with most amazing speed dart off down 
the stream, so that I had much ado, in 
faith, tohold him. ’*Twasa gallant bout, 
full well did he play for liberty! Thrice 
his silver side caught and reflected the 
bright sunlight, thrice the limpid drops 
threw out on every side as he fell upon 
the waters! Oddsbodikens, what a time 
to hail in song and story! At last, with 
much regret, | drew him in but we did 
need the flesh wherein his right brave 
spirit dwelt withal. Full half of the 
hour did I test his strength while he was 
but slightly wearied, had I wished I could 
have then turned him loose, none the 
worse off 

Sut in the chase, one must kill, and 
kill birds and beasts, warm-blooded, with 
live eyes that show pain and reproach. 

‘“Now, choose ye, Brethren, IL fain 
would know which sport you find in 
ereater favor.” 

A number of Shades expressed them- 
selves as charmed with the Philosopher’s 
poetie words, while others maintained 
that Nimrod was right and an able-bodied 
man should seek more mettlesome occu- 
pation than meekly to dangle a line in 
a body of water. 

Finally, Solomon arose and announced 
that the Judges had chosen a jury to con- 
vene in yonder copse and render a verdict 
on the mooted question. Among those 
selected were Napoleon, Sherlock Holmes, 
King Henry Eighth, Socrates, Moham- 
med, Charlemagne, Beau Brummel and 
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Christopher Columbus, Esquire. These 
gentlemen retired for discussion, while 
luncheon was prepared by the well-known 
Hades caterers, Lucullus and Epicurus, 
Ltd. 

The Duke of Wellington sauntered off 
in the direction of the jury-room, for it 
had become a habit with him to shadow 
Napoleon ‘‘everywhere he went,” like 
Mary’s little lamb. Presently he re- 
turned with the news that the illus- 
trious jurors were in deadlock, Bona- 
parte and Columbus heading the rival 
factions. 

Suddenly a tremendous explosion 
frightened them all, the sky became 
darker and a thick odor of gasoline filled 
the air. In dismay the jury rushed into 
the open, each stared at his neighbor in 
blank bewilderment; all thought of the 
trial was thrown to the winds. Someone 
chanced to spy Charon down at the boat, 
waving his arms wildly, his white-locks 
flowing in the breeze. At once they all 
ran toward him, as he was evidently pre- 
paring to embark. “ Hurry,’’ he shouted, 
““T’m wanted at the ferry. Automobile 
smash-up in New York, party of Amer- 
ican trust magnates down at the dock! 
Can’t keep ’em waiting!” 

In they scrambled, anxious not to be 
left behind, and soon the boisterous craft 
again passed about a clump of dead trees 
that marked a bend in the stream. 

Anon, the ghost of a great Trout leaped 
nimbly, while once more the spirit of a 
departed Elk stalked upon the silent 
shore. 
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CHASING THE SPRINGTIME 


PART II—NEWFOUNDLAND 


By B. W. MITCHELL 


S the good old Silvia churned her 
A frothy way out of the loveliest 
of harbors, Halifax, and reso- 
lutely pointed her nose to the North- 
east, we felt fairly on the way to storm 
the last stronghold of the retreating 
Spring, ere she lost herself among the 
forbidding wilds of the Labrador. Now, 
of a certainty, we should overhaul the 
Springtime in all her dainty beauty in 
Newfoundland. We were quietly and 
patiently confident—of course there was 
no need being impatient about it, even 
if we hadn’t been philosophical. So 
we settled down to enjoy life and to 
loaf to our heart’s content, and to get 
out of the Silvia all there was in her. 
We were better acquainted with her now. 
One really must get acquainted with 
a ship. Ships are personified things, 
living, sentient, companionable. Build 
two of them on identical lines; they’re 
sure never to behave exactly alike. 
Naval constructors never can explain 
their vagaries nor assign a cause. We 
can—we and the sailor folk: it is the 
varying personalities at work. A ship 
appeals to us personally, even in her 
name. Imagine a railway train with a 
name. Absurd! Pullman cars try to 
masquerade under names, but it’s a sad 
failure. Can you dream of a passenger 
asking for a berth on the Edelweiss or 
the Hawthorne? He says simply: ‘Gi’ 
me a lower to Chicago,” and sighs as he 
hands over twenty per cent. moré than 
it’s worth. 

And the sailors, too, are themselves 
sources of never-failing pleasure. Their 
isolated life of hardship and adventure, 
their narrow world, the all-pervading 
aloneness of the sea, all combine to 
render them naive, superstitious, gar- 
rulous. And what adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes they can tell of, and 


how they will lay bare their hearts to 
the sympathetic listener, especially these 
men of the North, who have all been 
“bankers,” and know as no others 
can the romance and the terrors of the 
deep. 

Here is the genial old Bo’s’n, with his 
stubby red beard and his twinkling eye. 
He is weaving rope rings for the deck 
sports, and he is “more than ower de- 
lighted,” as he says, to answer all your 
landlubber queries with a smile of com- 
passion, and to weave the spell of the 
North water about you as he tells of 
his life at sea and at home in the rugged 
rocky island. 

“Ay, Zur, we sailor men ’as ’ard times 
in the winter v’y’ges. The Silvia’s all 
ower ice then: all the shrouds and the 


masts is solid ice. An’ one v’y’ge, 
Zur, it took twenty-eight men ’arf 
a day to chop the anchors free. An’ 


the water, Zur! Ay, in winter there’s 
lively times aboord. We ’as all to go 
aft; we could na staay in the fo’e’s’le 
for the water pilin’ aboord. Then when I 
goes ’ome—ay, Zur, I lives in St. Johns— 
the old woman’ll saay, ‘ye’ve ’ad a 
rough v’y’ge this time, Saam.’ ‘Who’ll 
’ave told ye?’ says I. ‘The paapers.’ 
‘Ah, go ’waay.’ Ay, well, Zur, I takes 
it as it comes. But I’ll soon be quittin’ 
the saay. It taakes ’arf me money 
to buy clo’es; but in winter we’ve got 
to ’ave ’em or we taakes cold an’ spills 
our wind—an’ we’re long enough dead. 
I’ll keep me job only ’till me youngsters 
—lI’ve seven of ’em, Zur—is growed 
’earty, an’ then they’ll work for me an’ 
the old woman.” 

Happy times then, when ‘‘ Everybody 
works but Father.” What a primitive 
castle in Spain. But the old Bo’s’n 
loves to build it, and I cordially wish 
him its realization. 
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“Staayin’ a w’ile in St. Johns, Zur?” 
he gossiped as the strands of rope 
fell deftly together in his cunning 
fingers. ‘‘Then don’t miss Quidi Vidi. 
Ay, ’tis a quaint village, Zur. An’ 
don’t miss seein’ Mrs. Pynn, you an’ 
your lady. Ay, she’s an able woman, 
is Mrs. Pynn. Everyone in the village 
lives wholly off of fishin’ but her; an’ 
she ’as chickens an’ a pig.” 

Evidently, now we were nearing our 
goal, for the fog settled down upon the 
sea like a great wet blanket. Driving 
sheets of it swept in our faces in a fine 
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But the morning broke to a great sur- 
prise, for the fog had vanished, the sun 
shone brilliantly from an azure sky, 
while off the port quarter towered 
the magnificent white rock mass of Cape 
Ballard in all its bald splendor. New- 
foundland at last—and the fleeting 
Spring. The smooth sparkling sea was 
alive with birds. Gulls, terns, shear- 
waters, petrels, auks, intersected their 
graceful curving flight-orbits in ceaseless 
motion; and where a small bay cut into 
the frowning barrier of the coast, there 
were scattered the few little cottages of 
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drizzle, penetrating every wrap but an 
oilskin. A dull leaden loneliness was 
upon the face of the deep. It grew 
plercingly cold and everybody “smelled 
ice.” Captain Farrell kept anxious 
watch for bergs, and when we expressed 
an ardent desire to see one of these 
floating mountains of crystal, he looked 
almost reproachful as he said, “‘They’re 
harder than we are, and they carry no 
bells.” 

We dropped to sleep that night to 
the mournful croon of the fog whistle. 


some fishing village, while in the offing 
rode those other winged creatures of the 
deep, the fishing boats. 

That marvelous Newfoundland coast! 
Precipitous buttresses of barren rock, 
bleak, verdureless, desolate, stern, for- 
bidding. There stand forever those ram- 
parts to bar out the hungry sea, and at 
their base curl the white breakers with 
sullen roar, even in the calm of summer. 
Picture the scene in the winter blasts, 
when the sea rises in resistless rage to 
doom every floating thing upon it. Then 
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the spray of the breakers and spume 
of the waves bathe the crests of these 
everlasting hills, and woe to the craft 
which the twin demons of the gale and 
the sea overtake with this inhospitable 
wall a-lee. 

Off there in the distance, in the 
vertical face of the cliff, do you see with 
the glass that deep niche, full fifty 
feet from the frothing waves? What 
is in it? A ship? Yes, it is a ship, or, 
rather, the half of her. The raging sea 
tossed her there like a plaything years 
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give a glimpse beyond towards the in- 
terior. Hills are piled upon hills. Gray 
rock outcrops everywhere, but there is 
some faint green on the gentler slopes, 
and many a clump of dark spruces. 
Fishing boats in numbers now dip and 
rock on the bright dancing sea. Pic- 
turesque they are indeed; punts, bum- 
mers, rodneys, big bankers, all of them 
with their sails dyed a dull red. Most 
have the entire saii plan thus water- 
proofed; but some of the little yawl- 
rigged punts dye the fore sails only 


THE FAMOUS SIGNAL TOWER ON SIGNAL HILL, ST. JOHNS 


ago. In that niche she struck and broke 
in twain, half of her falling back to be 
ground to splinters in the mad vortex 
and half lodged firmly there to rot 
her timbers through the years to come. 

Further on is a _ great cajfion-like 
gash in the cliffs, and in one unbroken 
sheet, from crest to base, falls a noble 
cataract. For hours we coast along this 
“stern and rock-bound shore,” grim 
barren mountains, gray, brown, white, 
bare rock all. Sometimes the weather- 
worn rounded hills fall away a space and 


and acquire thereby much gaudiness. 

Like a slender-pointed arrowhead 
cleaving the waters, a low blade of bare 
brown rock sweeps down from the high 
hills to jut into the sea, outlined by a 
white rim of foam and crowned by the 
white tower of a lighthouse. It is Cape 
Spear. We round it and steam direct 
for the cliffs. Can the Captain be run- 
ning her ashore? Suddenly a rent in the 
wall appears, a narrow rift, so narrow 
that the great ships that enter could 
not turn therein, and the greatest of them 
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all could not turn by a fourth part of 
theirlength. And through this rift in the 
eternal rock the city of St. Johns appears, 
with the twin towers of its noble cathe- 
dral crowning the hill to which the whole 
city slopes sharply from its wharves, 
and dominating the landscape. This 
view alone is ample reward for the 
voyage. There is nothing just like 
it on the earth. 

We take our pilot aboard on the run 
and steam slowly under Signal Hill, 
through the Narrows into a harbor, 
glass-smooth in the fiercest gale, capa- 
cious to hold the navies of the world, 
and impregnable to hostile fleet or 
destroying storm. 

The Silvia crept to her berth amid a 
wilderness of masts. Here was H.M.S. 
Brilliant, grim and gray, anchored just 
inside. Near her, just as grim and just 
as gray, the great cruiser Chasseloup- 
Laubat upheld the rights of the fishers 
on the French shore. There lay the 
graceful Fiona, fisheries and customs 
steamer of the Colony, fresh from the 
Labrador ice; there, too, the Calypso, 
training ship for His Majesty’s Navy in 
Newfoundland, rode at her chains. These 
were the nautical aristocrats of the 
harbor. Crowding and elbowing them, 
a maze of mast and sheet and sail, 
were the bourgeoisie and the hoi polloi 
of the sea. That phenomenally long low 
steamer, with great sheets of rust on her 
iron plates, lying off the seal oil factories 
and fishing stages on the Southside, is 
one of the fleet of salt ships from Cadiz; 
for the industries of the island consume 
amazing amounts of salt, nearly all 
coming from Spain. A Montreal freighter 
is unloading bellowing steers, mangy 
and scrawny, bovine hatracks. And 
everywhere are fish-laden, oil-laden craft 
of every rig and model, exhaling Calibanic 
odors. Dropping a kedge, wherewith to 
warp out again, the Silvia at last slides 
snail-like in beside her wharf and 
makes fast. A bewhiskered little man 
of weazened simian countenance and 
twinkling beady eyes takes possession 
of the ship. He is the customs officer, 
and he is very much in evidence, for 
of all customs-ridden countries, this 
unfortunate colony holds the palm. 


There is an average duty of forty-one per 
cent ad valorem on every article en- 
tering the island. 

The formalities of landing over, we 
have time to look about us. A city 
roofed with codfish! On the flat roofs 
of every warehouse building along the 
harbor front codfish are drying, great 
white fellows, split and salted and 
spread out like so many shingles. Come 
a little shower, and how the urchins 
and roustabouts and everybody within 
call hustle and scamper to get the 
national emblem under cover. You’ve 
heard of the codfish aristocracy, of 
course. Well, this is it. From the dim 
days of its first discoverers, be they 
Cabgt’s crew of sturdy west-of-England 
men, or Cortereal’s Portuguese free- 
booters, Newfoundland and codfish have 
been synonyms. Even in 1497 Rai- 
mondo di Soncino writes from London 
to the Duke of Milan a letter filled with 
glowing representations of the vast 
numbers of cod and prophesying the 
great importance to England of the 
fisheries that would surely be estab- 
lished. The English cod fishery in New- 
foundland was established probably as 
early as 1498, the Portuguese in 1501. 
But other cargoes of stranger wares 
were taken over. The Montagnais 
Indians were captured and transported 
as curiosities or as slaves. The earliest 
recorded cargo seems to date in 1503, 
“haukes from the Newfounde Island.” 
An odder record still is of ‘‘popyngais and 
catts brought to the kinges grace;” the 
year, 1505; the king, Henry VII, rest 
his soul. 

But the cod soon filled the daring 
fishers’ craft so full that there was no 
room for the owls and lynxes, and to 
this day cod reigns supreme. The rich 
pack cod and sell cod and oppress the 
poor who catch cod. The entire pop- 
ulace talk cod, think cod, eat cod, and 
literally breathe cod. The little urchins 
lying “‘belly-whopper” on the wharves, 
peer down into thirty feet of water, 
transparent and clear as the air of 
Heaven, at the swarming schools of 
little cod—tomcod, they call them— 
and they catch them on _ unbaited 
squids by a deft jerk of the wrist and 
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sell them to the Chinese laundryman 
two for a cent, while their fathers 
go to sea and catch the larger growth 
and sell them to the factors for not 
much more. 

Prowl along the market stands on 
the water front of an early morning. 
The punts come in laden with cod, 
fresh from the green sea. Hardly dead, 
they are handed out quickly to the 
stands, deftly cleaned and on sale in a 
trice. The prosperous-looking business 
man carries off a string of them, fastidi- 
ously held aloof; the lady stows a nice 
pair in her basket; mother’s boy slips 
grimy fingers under the gills of two or 
three and dodges home up the back 
alleys—going to market isn’t boys’ 
work, anyhow, he thinks—and in con- 
trast, a pretty little girl toddles away, 
hugging proudly to her breast, doll- 
wise, a cod half as big as herself. 

Go to one of the stands: ‘“‘ How much 
are your fish?” Don’t say ‘‘cod ”: other 
creatures of the fin and scale are mack- 
erel or halibut or caplin, as the case 
may be, but cod are fish: the national 
food, the national wealth, they need 
no other name. The market man holds 
up a beauty of table size, two or three 
pounds—big fellows often tip the bal- 
ance at fifty—‘Ti’ cents, Zur; three 
f’r a dime.” 

No wonder all Newfoundland eats 
cod; it’s all they can afford to buy, for 
the very poorest cuts of beef from those 
scrawny steers we saw a while ago will 
sell at twenty-five cents the pound. 

Quaint old town, St. Johns. There 
are some fine buildings, notably the 
cathedral and the Anglican church, 
two grand examples of sacred architec- 
ture, and both of massive stone. ‘There 
are a few brick business houses, more 
or less dingy, but St. Johns lives be- 
hind boards. It seems strange that the 
people do not use their wealth of build- 
ing stone for residence construction, 
more particularly as the city has been 
several times devastated by disastrous 
fires. But along the steep slopes of the 
residence quarter you will see many a 
neat frame dwelling, with an entrance 
gateway and retaining wall of solid 
granite fit for a palace. The nautical 


calling of the St. Johns folk shows it- 
self in the quaint custom of naming 
their homes. In the humbler quarters of 
the town the housemother’s neat white 
cottage is named, even as is the house- 
father’s ship. Here is ‘Pleasure Cot- 
tage,” reflecting in its name the happy 
home life within. The owner of ‘Castle 
Lindberg” shows his belief in an old 
principle of English law: the senti- 
mentality of ‘‘Penetanguishene” is clear. 

The street scenes of St. Johns, too, 
are well worth much corner lounging. 
The queerest of little old women in 
the queerest of little old carts, drawn 
by shaggy ponies, come in from the back 
country to do their week’s shopping. 
A sedate dog draws a milk cart from 
house to house. Hard-worked fisher-, 
women go about their tasks, flatchested, 
full of angles and _perpendicularities, 
‘“‘no overhang fore or aft,” in the phrase 
of the sea. Here groups of men talk 
politics at the corner grocery. There 
the lads eagerly chatter of the evening’s 
foot-ball game and lay their small 
wagers. I say the evening game, for 
as all St. John is soccer-mad, and all the 
working population must see the con- 
tests, the games are called for eight 
o’clock, and in the bright northern 
twilight of ten the merry crowds throng 
from the ball park. 

On the harbor at night are gay scenes 
of pleasure through the short-lived 
summer. Music sounds from the war- 
ships, launches full of pleasure seekers 
go chugging back and forth in the 
moonlight, and on the decks of all the 
ships Jack sings loudly and dances 
merrily, not clogs and jigs and break- 
downs merely, but quadrilles of strange 
figures, with never a woman to grace 
the set. 

But St. Johns is only the gateway to a 
land of charm. Stroll down to Quidi 
Vidi, with its wonderful landlocked 
harbor, that quaint primitive village 
of the fisher folk. I do not think it has 
changed in two centuries. Here the 
caplin* fishery principally is carried 
on. 

The caplin is a little fish, slender, large- 


* Pronounced cape-lin. 
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eyed and silvery, and he masquerades in 
many lands as smelt or sardine. ‘They 
exist in incredible numbers, so that fre- 
quently sailing ships are stopped by the 
dense schools. Often they come up to 
the very shore line, so that where there 
is such a thing as a bit of beach, carts 





MRS. PYNN 
A local character who, unlike most of the natives, who 
live exclusively on fish, ‘‘’as chickens an’ a 
pig ’’ and is thereby known to fame 


are driven hub deep into the water and 
dipped full of the little fish with buckets 
and scoop nets. As you walk into Quidi 
Vidi village you see that the whole town 
is two-story. Its by-ways and alleys run 
deviously among thousands of slender 
poles eight or ten feet in height, bearing 
a lattice of other poles on top. On this 
latticed second story of the town its in- 
dustries go on, and every fence and frame 
is picturesquely draped with the brown 
water-proofed caplin nets drying. We 
climb a ladder. ‘The close-laid poles are 
strewn with spruce boughs and on these, 
with their free circulation of air above 
and below, are spread to dry the caplin, 
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previously salted in the little ill-smelling 
sheds called the stages. ‘These latticed 
frames are called the flakes. 

An old man and a young girl are spread- 
ing the fish. A motherly old woman 
directs them from a fragrant heap of 
spruce boughs. All is courtesy and kind- 
ness, though we have intruded unasked 

“Where be ye from, Zur?” asks the 
old man. “Ay, that’s in Pennsylvania, 
ben’t it?” were the words that greeted 
our reply. What did he know of Penn- 
sylvania? 

“William Penn founded it,” he goes 
on to say. ‘‘Ay, I’m in direct descent 
from William Penn’s brother, Zur; only 
our name changed here from Penn to 


Pyrn. My name’s Emmanuel Pynn, 
Zur.” The old man was speaking the 


simple truth and could prove the descent 
by records: he had the Penn genealogy 
at his fingers’ ends, so to speak, and knew 
the history of the family from the earliest 
times through all its branches. So then 
the kindly old lady on the spruce boughs, 
whom we had thus met quite by chance, 
was the ‘“‘able woman, Mrs. Pynn,” of 
the Bo’s’n’s gossip, owning William Penn 
as ancestor as well as owning “chickens 
and a pig’’—and indeed there below us 
grunted affably the Penn pig in the pig 
pen. 

Truly an able woman was this devout 
old peasant. One morning later we had 
been whipping Quidi Vidi Lake and its 
wild foaming outlet for trout, and walking 
back through the village stopped at Mrs. 
Pynn’s to ask a meal. The good soul 
cooked us caplin and set forth snowy 
bread and her own good butter. As we 
seated ourselves, I fear with more hunger 


than devotion, she stood with folded 
hands beside us and prayed: “O Lord, 
bless the strangers at our board. May 


they feast with Thee in Paradise.” 

As we ate, she talked of her beloved 
island home. ‘‘The curse o’ the country, 
Zur, is the ground rents. ’Tis next to im- 
possible to buy in fee; an’ when we does, 
the rates (taxes) they lays on us is awful. 
’Tis absent ownership an’ the rates is 
keepin’ the island poor. Ay, poor we 
are, Zur. The most a fisherman can 
make is about two hundred or two hun- 
dred an’ forty dollars a season, an’ that’s 
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in a rare good season. An’ wi’ that the 
gear’s costly. A fifty fathom caplin net 
such as my man knits is worth a hundred 
an’ twenty dollars. Ay, Zur, the gear’s 
costly. An’ wi’ the awful duties, all 
eoods is gettin’ too costly to buy. But 
most of us has a bit of land about our 
cabins, an’ the wife she makes the garden 
an’ she raises a few cabbages an’ potatoes, 
an’ maybe she can have a cow or a few 


goats. Pigsis rare, Zur; ’tis fine to have 
a pig. Most of us buys our bacon an’ 


all our flour. An’ when a fisherman gets 
in debt, Zur, ’e never gets out.” 

Desperately bare and barren existence! 
No wonder insanity is making sad inroads 
upon the populace. The awful mo- 
notony of this life, it would seem, could 
only end thus, to say nothing of the ter- 
rible strain of suspense and anxiety upon 
the minds of the women brooding over 
the daily imminent deadly peril of those 
they hold dear; for the fisher’s or sealer’s 
life is one of constant battle with death. 
The fatal but unavoidable inbreeding 
contributes its share also, for there is no 
new blood; immigration is at the zero 
point. 

The sun shone bright and warm on 
the landward side of Signal Hill as we left 
Mrs. Pynn’s door. ‘‘Don’t ye want to 
climb Sign’l ’ill?” she asked. ‘‘’Tis the 
same path the English army took, Zur, 
when they took the hill from the French. 
The children’ll show you the way.” 

If there is one charm of the Newfound- 
land people more conspicuous than an- 
other, it is the charm of the self-possessed 
courtesy of the children. The little girls 
in particular are a perpetual delight with 
their dainty manners and sweet burred 
speech. We had a troop of little guides 
flocking to us at the good woman’s eall. 

Down through the village we walked. 
Spring breathed upon us. We had found 
her and reveled in her balmy welcome. 
Hyacinths in the simple flower beds 
before the cottages spread their fragrance. 
The bare limbed fruit trees, secant in num- 
bers and with branches gnarled and 
twisted to a rheumatism by the awful 
winter winds, were just budding; and the 
buds are literally counted by the anxious 
owners. One old man pointed out a tiny 
struggling apple tree and told with pride 
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of its six blossoms the preced ng year. 

But our little guides were growing rest- 
less; no time for them to talk of fruit and 
labor. Up, up we toiled along the his- 
toric path by which the resolute English, 
on that famous 12th of September, 1762, 
had toiled in the black hours that precede 
the dawn to attack the waiting French. 

Spring was all about us. The false lily- 
of-the-valley, at home a dainty bloom of 
early April, nodded modestly at us here 
in early July. Star flowers gleamed 
palely from among the rocks. Wild 
honeysuckles and bunch-berries were 
bursting into life. 

Up, up, up, through rock and swampy 
natches of muskeg, typical of the vast 
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The life-saving > of Portugal Cove who saved many 
persons from drowning and is the best treated 
dog in Newfoundland 


interior. .How could such swamps find 
lodgment on this nearly perpendicular 
slope? 

The summit at last. That glorious 
view! Can it ever be forgotten? The great 
cliffs, the gray-green northern ocean lying 
sail-studded at our feet, the keen blade of 
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The raised platforms are for drying caplin, in the catching and curing of which all the natives find occupation 


Cape Spear and the forbidding rock that 
has earned for itself the name of Old 
Harry. Beside us the splendid old gray 
stone signal tower that has defied the 
blasts of years; and to the right St. Johns 
itself and the teeming harbor and the 
rippling lake five hundred feet above the 
sea and a hundred feet below us. 

This is the land of lakes; Island of a 
Thousand Lakes, they call it. Beautiful 
drives lead everywhere out from St. Johns 
over superb roads and all past the most 
wondrous lakes, every one teeming with 
trout. ‘‘Oh, ay, dear Mon; they be 
t’ousan’s o’ trout caught ’ere,” said a 
vanny old fisherman we met as we stopped 
to whip a glittering pond. 

Drive these roads daily; you will be 
repaid in beauty. But beware of the 
cabbies, and drive a sharp, clean-cut 
bargain ere you start, or your purse will 
regret it. Charming spots are everywhere: 
Torbay, Petty Harbor, Brigus. Drive, 
above all, to Portugal Cove, which legend 
claims as the first landing place of white 
men on the island, thus denying in a 
breath the historian’s pronouncement for 
Bonavista and Cabot’s men of the good 
ship Matthew. 


Drive then to this little hamlet on the 
cliffs above Conception Bay and count 
the lakes you pass. One lovely lake, 
twenty miles in circuit, is parted by but a 
twenty-foot causeway of solid rock from 
another at about five feet lower level, 
while a hundred yards away, our drive- 
way between, lies another embowered in 
tall spruces and reflecting their greenness 
full thirty feet lower still. Then your 
road will lie beside a trout stream, foam- 
ing and roaring over the boulders in its 
bed. The country grows more barren 
and rocky, a huge mountain of gray 
granite bars the view. A moment more, 
as you turn its flank, the full beauty of 
the scene bursts upon you; the smooth 
waters of Conception Bay, radiant in the 
clear sunlight, and beyond, the mighty 
palisades of Belle Isle, with its vast de- 
posits of iron. 

The Cove itself is one of the most 
picturesque of the fishing villages so 
characteristic of this coast. It is errati- 
cally scattered over great cliffs descend- 
ing to the water’s edge. Fishing flakes 
cling wherever their supports can find a 
rest, and the very rocks are draped with 
nets. Through the middle of the village 
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dashes the trout brook you have followed, 
turbulent and musical, and it takes its 
final plunge in a broad, creamy ribbon of 
waterfall. 

Every village has its ‘‘character” ; and 
the celebrity of Portugal! Cove is a life- 
saving dog. The beautiful animal fairly 
beams benevolence from his brown eyes, 
and is said to have saved many lives. 
The moment you make his acquaintance 
he brings you stick or stone to throw 
over the cliff for him into the bright green 
water. He dashes for it on the instant, 
never failing to retrieve, and actually 
diving for a stone, and is back shaking a 
shower of salt drops over you and eager 
to renew the game. 

The other dogs in Portugal Cove lead a 
sorry life. A local regulation compels 
them to wear a heavy clog of wood drag- 
ging from the neck lest they kill goat or 
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fowl. Here, also, we met our first New- 


foundland dog on his native heath. Rub- 
bering around where we probably had no 
business, suddenly a fierce dog rushed 
upon us with frightful snarls. It was no 
bluff, this attack; and he strained at his 
complex and frail tether of spliced ropes 
and straps, raging to rend us; happily our 
prayers were answered and the knots 
held. Should I ever revisit Portugal 
Cove—as I devoutly hope to do, for one 
never gets enough of Newfoundland—I 
shall.certainly send in advance to the 
owner of that beast a stout chain. 

The true Newfoundland dogs are now 
nearly extinct on the island. Thousands 
of them were exported to the Klondyke, 
and those that remain are in deep dis- 
favor owing to their ferocity and their 
ineradicable propensity for sheep killing. 
Savageness is foreign to our conception 





EMMANUEL PYNN 
Direct descendant of William Penn—picture also shows a nearer view of caplin platforms 
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of the Newfoundland dog, but a stranger 
entering a village of the interior where 
any of these dogs are still kept would un- 
questionably be torn to pieces, and since 
sheep raising has begun to figure among 
the industries of the island, the dogs are 
being killed off. 

But the name of the delights and 
quaintnesses of Newfoundland is legion, 
and I must forbear. To the weary and 
the curious alike, I would say, ‘‘go and 
see.” It richly repays. It is unique. 
For ourselves, we sought there the spring, 
and we found her and she abode with us 
during our stay. 

I have said nothing about the sport to 
be had in the island, though it is the 
sport of princes, mainly for the reason 
that sport was not our chief aim in the 
present visit. Newfoundland seems to 
be the one remaining haunt of large game 
in abundance. Waterfowl are to be had 
in myriads. The fishing for trout and 
salmon is unsurpassed, and free of license, 
though a deposit must be made on guns 
or tackle taken in, to be refunded on 
leaving. The amount of such deposit 
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seems to depend somewhat on the value 
of your equipment, and chiefly on whether 
your customs officer’s breakfast is digest- 
ing well or ill. Trout exist in millions. 
Every pond and brook, almost every 
puddle, is filled with leaping trout. For- 
eign species of trout, brown trout, Loch 
Leven trout and numerous others have 
been introduced into the lakes and have 
multiplied beyond belief. 

The very hour of the arrival in harbor 
of the vessel that was to bear us back, 
one of the sailors, with tears in his eyes, 
besought shore leave to visit his mother’s 
grave. Just where the good lady was 
buried puzzled us a bit, for Jack stealthily 
exhibited on his return from the ceme- 
tery (?) a string of trout, one of them a 
brown trout of four and a-half pounds. 
We sympathized with his sorrow; but his 
mother had surely reached the happy 
hunting grounds. 

Slowly the next morning our good 
ship steamed out of the Narrows in a 
driving storm, and the mists shut down 
and brooded on the sea and blotted out 
the Island of the Spring. 
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FISHING THE LUMBERVILLE FALLS 
By GEORGE MAC REYNOLDS 


afternoon looked down upon two 
perspiring men, now pushing, now 
pulling, a flat-bottom fishing batteau 
along the winding outlines of the Dela- 
ware River shore a short distance above 
the village of Lumberville, Pennsylvania. 

Lumberville, you may not happen to 
know, is a quaint little village midway 
between Trenton and Easton, embedded 
in the foliage on the high right bank of 
the Delaware, just out of reach of the 
big spring freshets that sweep down from 
the mountains to the sea. Through the 
village like an artery, once pulsating with 
a great transportation trade, runs the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company’s 
canal. The sound of the boat horn still 
echoes among the hills that gird the 
peaceful river, but the canal’s commercial 
glory is a thing of the past, though its 
picturesque beauty remains to charm 
the angler and the artist. 

The village, too, once the resort of 
noisy boatmen and alive with business 
bustle, has taken on a state of sedate 
repose like the everlasting hills which, 
smiling in summer and frowning in win- 
ter, look down upon it; so that here the 
angler who admires the beautiful in na- 
ture, with just enough of the majestic 
to save it from being monotonous, can 
find a little paradise. 

Lurgan, the old riverman, and I had 
spent the morning fishing the famous 
three-mile stretch of deep bass water 
below the Lumberville river bridge. But 
we had no results. The river was high, 
yet water and weather conditions were all 
right. None of the boats out that morn- 
ing had any “luck”. Lurgan, the river- 
man, was deeply versed in black bass 
lore—for that matter, he knew the habits 
and haunts of all kinds of fish in the river. 
When I appealed to him to tell what, in 
his opinion, had hoodooed us, he scratched 
a match on the sitting-down side of his 


TT: red sun of a late September 


trousers, and between puffs on his black- 
ened clay pipe, he said in his slow, quiet 
way: 

“Well, Pll tell you. You know, a good 
many of these fellows that come down 
here to catch bass, and go home without 
any, blame the fish for their bad luck. 
They'll tell you the bass is capricious 
won’t bite unless he feels like it, I suppose 
they mean. 

“‘T don’t take much stock in that argu 
ment. I’ve studied bass some since they 
was planted in this river, and I’ve come 
to the conclusion that they’ll ’most always 
bite if you can find them. The trouble 
is a good many people don’t know where 
to look for them. 

‘A bass is just like a quail or a rabbit 
Some days you'll find your birds and 
rabbits out in the open and on others you 
must look for them in scrub timber. The 
time of year, time of day and condition of 
water and weather all must be taken into 
account in locating the feeding places of 
the bass. I’m not going to stop to ex- 
plain why this is so. Now, there is no 
good common sense in trying to get the 
bass to strike to-day, down in this deep 
water. There’s too much water here. 
The fish are surely running in the shal- 
low, swift current. This afternoon we'll 
go up above.” 

Knowing without further explanation 
that “up above” meant the rapids (the 
villagers call them ‘“‘The Falls”) above 
the bridge, I put up no objection to Lur- 
gan’s suggestion. So we soon stranded 
our boat on the shore near the Lumber- 
ville Inn, and after satisfying a fisher- 
man’s hunger with a substantial dinner, 
we started to go “up above.” 

Laboriously we dragged our boat 
through the shallow water near the shore 
and over the treacherously slippery stones 
as it was an impossibility for the old river- 
man to even “pole” the boat up the 
rapids, As we labored the water tum- 
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bled in foamy confusion around our feet, 
calling to mind Southey’s description of 
how the water comes down from Lodore: 


“Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling, 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming 
and beaming, 

And rushing and flushing and brushing and 


gushing, 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and 
slapping, 
And curling and whirling and purling and 
twirling, 
And thumping and plumping and bumping 
and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and 
clashing; 
All at once, and all o’er, with a mighty up- 
roar: 
And this is the way the water comes down 
at——_”’ 


Lumberville. It was aitogether so de- 
lightful—that wild race of the waters— 
that we did not mind the chafed and 
bruised hands nor the beads of perspira- 
tion that dripped from our brows. 

Finally we reached a place at the head 
of the rapids where the oars could be used, 
and Lurgan, with brisk and steady stroke, 
gracefully swung the unwieldy batteau 
into the current, where we dropped an- 
chor in about five feet of water so swift 
that it threatened to sweep our boat 
down stream. But our anchors held 
and we were soon at work rigging our 
tackle. 

I had grave doubts about there being 
any bass in such water, and graver doubts 
about our ability to land them, and was 
not slow in expressing that opinion. 

“Tt’s all right,” said the old riverman, 
Lurgan, so positively and emphatically 
I had not the heart to dispute the point. 
“Just wait,’ he continued. “I’ve had 
good sport here before under just the 
conditions we have to-day.” 

In our minnow tank were some lithe 
and lively stone catfish. We each se- 
lected a good stout bait and then tossed 
the hook and leader overboard and al- 
lowed the rapid current to carry the lines 
down stream, “paying out” the line as 
fast as the current bore it away. Scarcely 
had the stone catfish gone twenty feet 
from the boat when I felt a strike. It 
must have been a fine fish, as he made the 
reel sing in a way that half upset the 
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nerves, so sudden was the attack. Then 
he stopped and started a second time. I 
struck him hard, but missed. Meanwhile 
Lurgan had connected with a_two- 
pounder and skillfully worked the green- 
black beauty into his landing net. I 
made a second cast and in a few moments 
another big fellow dipped my rod tip 
into the river. Again I failed to hook 
the fish. 

“Man!” exclaimed Lurgan, a bit pro- 
voked, “‘ you’re striking too hard for this 


sort of water. Don’t jerk the ‘cat’ out 
of their mouths. Take things cool and 
easy.”’ 


Knowing the advice to be sound, I 
baited anew and resolved on different 
tactics. I cast away about fifty feet 
from the boat and in less time than I can 
write it there was a familiar thrill in the 
rod. Giving the bass plenty of time, I 
felt him draw hard on the line a second 
time, and then simply using a sharp twist 
of the wrist, the current did the rest. I 
could almost feel the hook sink into the 
cartilage of his mouth. 

Then there was something doing all 
the time for the next five or ten minutes— 
[ omitted timing the performance with 
my watch. The gamy fighter dashed 
down stream, then doubled quickly on 
his track. Then he shot diagonally to 
the current towards the Jersey shore, 
suddenly changing his course and darting 
toward the Pennsylvania side. 

Oh! but he made a splendid fight, poor 
fellow, and deserved a kindlier fate than 
awaited him. You couldn’t help but 
admire his pluck. 

Repeating his zig-zagging strategy, his 


darts became less extended. He was 
becoming ‘‘ winded,” and I waited his 
next move with some anxiety. It came 


soon when, with a flash and a splash on 
the surface of the stream, he leaped a foot 
or more out of the water and fell back on 
the line—and then I could see he was a 
very fine fish. A little relaxation of 
the line prevented the bass from breaking 
it. Half a dozen times I worked him 
near the boat, only to see him dash down 
the swift current again. The end came 
when, after an especially vicious plunge 
away from the boat, he capitulated un- 
conditionally—turned his side of green 
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and gold to the sun and floated into the 
landing net without a struggle. He 
had fought to complete exhaustion and 
lay on the bottom of the boat without 
moving a fin ora gill. He was a splendid 
fish, weighing not an ounce less than three 
and a-half pounds. 

Thus we had three hours of the finest 
sport mortal angler could want. The 
bass struck the bait viciously, and when 
our catfish were nearly exhausted we 
occasionally used the bait after it had 
been killed, and the fish did not seem to 
distinguish in that rushing water between 
dead and live food. Once Lurgan pulled 
his bait with a quick jerk to the surface, 
when there was a swirl and a flash, and 
the next moment he had hooked a fine 
fellow. That made me wish for my fly- 
book, because I suspected the fish would 
have taken the fly as readily as the cat- 
fish. 

We lost several very large fish—and 
that brings me to an incident of the day 
that was new in my fishing experience. 

I had cast nearer to the Pennsylvania 
shore than had been my custom during 
the afternoon. The bait had scarcely 
disappeared beneath the surface when | 
felt a weighty strike. It was the strenu- 
ous kind that makes the angler straighten 
up and observe. 

The strange part of the matter was 
that the fish ran probably only five or six 
feet and then stopped. He did not resume 
operations, and I “felt” him with the rod 
to ascertain, if possible, what was wrong. 
The line did not “give”. Concluding 
that the bass had grounded and run the 
line under a rock, I tried all the strategy 
I knew to dislodge the line. It was of no 
avail. Then I recollected that there 
were no rocks in that particular part of 
the river. Ten days previous, before the 
rise in the river, the bottom within a 
radius of fifty yards of our boat was dry 
gravel and grass. 

More mystified than ever, Lurgan and 
I consulted over the situation, and he 
suggested that we raise the anchors and 
allow the boat to drift down a few feet 
to the spot where the line was apparently 
caught. This we did, and then anchored 
directly over the hook. I pulled steadily 
and evenly on the line a few times and 
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finally som :thing “gave way.” I hada 
dead weight on the line, but what it was 
I could not imagine until I drew it to the 
surface and into the boat. 

There—twisted, interwoven and tan- 
gled around the leader and snood—was a 
globular mass of grass, as large as a man’s 
head. Lurgan had much difficulty in 
untangling the snood and leader from 
the grass, but when at last he had wan- 
dered through the maze to the hook, the 
No. 3-0 Carlisle was found to be straight- 
ened out like a darning needle. 

We speculated much over the incident, 
and the conclusion we reached was that a 
very large bass—no other species of fish 
had taken the bait that afternoon—had 
struck the stone catfish. This bass must 
have been what is known in street par- 
lance as a ‘‘ wise guy,” and had probably 
interviewed the business end of a silk line 
before. 

The moment he discovered his mis- 
take in yielding to the temptation of the 
sleek, stone ‘‘cat,”’ the bass had prob- 
ably darted into the tuft of grass. In 
order to escape from the steel trap which 
holds it captive, a muskrat will often 
gnaw its leg off. With the same object 
in view, this big fish had seemingly 
wound himself around and around and 
around in the grass tuft, submitting to 
the pain, if there was any, well knowing 
that pain meant liberty, until finally he 
had almost entirely taken the bend out 
of the hook, and then the way to freedom 
was easy. He had nearly lost his strug- 
gle for escape, for in his gyrations he had 
loosened the tuft of grass to such an ex- 
tent that I had little difficulty in dis- 
lodging it when the boat was directly 
over it. Had the fish loosened it en- 
tirely before he straightened out the hook 
he would have lost his leverage and been 
lost himself. 

Lengthening shadows cast by the river 
birch and syeamores across the water 
warned us that the time had come when 
the bass would strike no more for that 
day. So we put up our tackle, weighed 
anchor and the old riverman took up the 
oars, and with a few strong strokes boldly 
sent the boat farther out into the current 
and _ skillfully guided it through the 
boiling rapids. 
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‘Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and sweeping, 
Showering and springing, 
Vlying and flinging, 
Writhing and ringing, 
{Sddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting, 
Around and around 
With endless rebound; 
Smiting and fighting, 

A sight to delight in; 

Confounding, astounding, 

deafening the ear 


Dizzying, and with its 


sound—’”’ 
until we moved out into the calm eddy 
Falls,’ and the next 
erunched on the 


at the foot of the “ 

moment batteau 

sand near the Inn. 
Our trophies were twenty as pretty 


our 
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lay eyes upon. The rest of our party 
at the Inn, who had come off the river 
empty-handed, probably noticed our 
studied efforts to suppress looks of tri- 
umph, as in a matter-of-fact way we 
laid our ‘‘string” before their surprised 
eyes. 

[ was called upon to give an accur- 
ate and truthful account of the cap- 
ture. The entire narrative was believed, 
except the portion which related to the 
biggest one which got away. Even the 
tangible evidence of the straightened 
hook, which [ carefully preserved, failed 
to remove their doubts. But, luckily, | 
also had a living witness, who came to 
my rescue. 

“Some of them bass out there in that 
river’s slick as grease, and they’re up 
to all kinds of tricks.” said Lurgan, the 





black bass as an angler would wish to riverman. 


WANDERLUST 
By PAUL H. WOODRUFF 


Speak to me not of the social whirl, 
Of the pleasures of parlor and ball; 
The woods are awakened and whisp’ring to me 


And I go to answer the call. 


I know of the grip of ambition, 
Of the promised reward of toil; 
3ut the wanderliist is upon me, 
* And I bow to the spell of the soil. 


The black snake crawls on the river bank, 
The great bass leaps in his pool; 
My heart throbs wild with the joy of life, 


And I go where the w ld things rule. 





























LOUIS MAURER--PAINTER OF BIG GAME 


AN OUTLINE OF HIS LIFE AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


By CHARLES WISNER BARRELL 


MONG the many artists who have 
A essayed big game painting, Louis 
Maurer holds a unique place. 
Than he, few wielders of the brush have 
worked more indefatigably and carefully 
and at the same time with less ostenta- 
tion and self-advertisement. Despite the 
fact that he has been painting animal 
studies for the past fifty years, and during 
that time has completed a large number of 
truthful and spirited representations of 
American wild life, few people outside 
of his intimate circle of acquaintances 
know of his work. This is probably 
owing to the fact that painting has been 
his diversion rather than his means of 
livelihood, and he has not taken the 
trouble to exploit the fruits of his hobby. 
sut the work that he has done is of too 
interesting a quality to be permanently 
consigned to the oblivion of the artist’s 
own studio, so Firtp AND STREAM has 
made arrangements whereby it will 
publish throughout the present year a 
series of reproductions of Mr. Maurer’s 
best studies of wild life. As the series 
will undoubtedly arouse much interest 
and enthusiasm among sportsmen who 
will want to know more of the artist, a 
brief sketch of Mr. Maurer’s life might not 
be out of place. 

The artist is of German stock, having 
been born in 1832 in Biebrich-on-the- 
Rhine, a town which was then the resi- 
dence of the popular Duke Adolph of 
Nassau, one of the most widely known 
sportsmen of his time. As is always the 
case with genuine artists, drawing was 
Mr. Maurer’s favorite pastime during his 
early school days, and very often he 
would stay long after school hours and 
make sketches from the wooden tableaux 
of animals used in the natural history 
classes. He also used the horses in the 


ducal stable for models, and on holidays 
visited the Duke Adolph’s game pre- 
serves in the vicinity of Wiesbaden and 
Platte, where were kept large herds of 
red deer. 

Even in these early days Mr. Maurer’s 
bump of precision seems to have been 
well developed, for he was never satisfied 
with what he did, and strove continually 
to perfect his draftsmanship, cheerfully 
redrawing a study any number of times 
to get the particular expression which 
he desired to bring forth. It was un- 
doubtedly from his father that Mr. Maurer 
inherited this passion for accuracy in de- 
tail, for the artist’s paternal parent was 
a craftsman cabinetmaker who had a 
genius for taking infinite pains—as the 
many beautiful inlaid examples of his 
handicraft which now fill his son’s resi- 
dence attest. In his father’s workshop 
the boy soon became proficient in wood 
carving. 

At that time he was attending a draw- 
ing school in Mayence, which he left 
shortly for the academy at Frankfort-on- 
the-Rhine, where he took up painting and 
ivory carving. Later on he studied with 
his uncle, at Dusseldorf, who was a por- 
trait painter of reputation. About this 
time he also became associated with a 
tool and scale maker and learned the art 
of working in steel and other metals. 
While in the employ of this man, he con- 
structed his first gun, a rather remark- 
able piece of arms of .25 calibre, with a 


fifteen-inch octagon barrel, which the 
young man bored himself on a lathe. 


When Mr. Maurer arrived in America in 
1851 he brought this gun with him, and 
with it did his first hunting in the new 
country. Mr.. Maurer had always had a 


taste for target practice, and he soon 
developed into a crack shot, being 
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elected president of the old Helvetian 
Rifle Club of New York City, an asso- 
ciation which numbered many famous 
sportsmen among its members. Mr. 
Maurer has a desk drawer full of medals 
which he has won in rifle competitions 
during the past years, and the number 
of these trophies continually increases, 
for the artist still retains an active mem- 
bership in the Zettler Rifle Club. 

All the notes and ideas for his many 
paintings have been gathered by Mr. 
Maurer at first hand during hunting trips 
in the wilderness reaches of the country. 
In former years, before the advent of the 
summer hotel, the Adirondacks were his 
favorite hunting grounds, but now it is 
the Moosehead region in Maine to which 
he makes his annual sporting pilgrimage. 
Mr. Maurer has also traveled extensively 
in the Rocky Mountains and the West in 
general, studying the wild life of the 
Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Utah, and Colorado, and making a trip 
through New Mexico for the purpose of 
sketching the Indians and the big game 
of the Southwest in their native haunts. 


During his many wilderness trips Mr. 
Maurer has made a wide acquaintance 
among sportsmen from Buffalo Bill, on. 

Besides being an artist of parts and one 
of the best rifle shots in this country, 
Mr. Maurer is a skilled horseman and a 
horse trainer of signal ability. For years 
he has been one of the most enthusiastic 
members of the New York Riding Club, 
and on one occasion was awarded first 
prize for high school riding at the New 
York Horse Show in Madison Square 
Garden. He has painted several good 
equestrian canvases, one of which now 
hangs in the rooms of the riding club of 
which he has so long been a member. 

It seems only natural that Mr. Maurer 
should be the head of a family of artists, 
his two sons having taken up art as their ' 
profession. His younger son, Alfred H. 


Maurer, who resides at present in Paris, 
has already made an enviable reputation 
for himself, having won the Carnegie gold 
medal at Pittsburg in 1901 and a gold 
medal at the Munich salon, besides 
various other awards at foreign exhib- 
itions. 








THE 


FISHING DAYS ARE COMING 
By HARRY O. HALL 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


Oh de fishin’ days am comin’ and dey’s comin’ 


mighty fas’, 


De fros’ am jes’ a hustlin’ fram{de groun’; 
De angle worm am creepin’ to’ards de surface 


ob de yearth 


An’ de robin’s waitin’ patiently aroun’. 


De sun am gettin’ warmer, an’ de buds am 


gettin’ fat, 


It won’t be long befo’ dey bus’ dhey shell; 
I is tiahed ob eatin’ bacon, an’ Iny min’ keeps 


runnin’ back 


To de soun’ ob fryin’ catfish—an’ de smell. 


sight of the first robin early in 

Spring, while the snow is still 
lingering, perhaps, in the shady places 
and deep hollows, is one which always 
brings’a sparkle to the eye and a thrill 
to the soul. To him what sweet melody 
there is in that glad free song. How 
it makes the sluggish blood tingle in the 
veins, and the heart leap with delightful 
anticipation. It is not only the har- 
binger of spring, but is the signal to the 
votary of the rod and reel to get ready 
for the first day’s outing in the woods 
and along the trout stream. 

The song of that robin lingers in our 
memory all the day long, and after 
supper is over we get out our rods and 
tackle and put them in order for the 
approaching day of days—the opening 
of the fishing season. The fly-book is 
gone over, with many tender recol- 
lections of last season’s successes and 
failures. The favorites of last year are 
taken out and examined, the worn-out 
and frazzled ones discarded to be re- 
plenished by new ones of the same 
pattern. Worn and rotten snells and 
leaders are thrown aside, and a note 
made of such as need replenishing. A 
delightful evening is spent in getting 
everything in readiness for that glad 
day when business will be forgotten, 
and all energy, thought, and worldly in- 


i’ ) a disciple of Sir Izaak Walton the 


terests will be concentrated in that one 
great pleasure of luring the speckled 
trout from the ripples and pools where 
he has remained undisturbed since the 
beginning of the ‘‘close” season last 
fall. 

Impatiently we await the coming of 
that day, and at last it arrives. It 
proves to be an ideal spring morning, 
and long before day we are awake and 
ready to take the early train for the 
trout stream only two or three hours 
distant by rail. 

The suit case is already packed with 
rod and reel, wading boots and creel, fly 
book and leader box, a fishing coat and 
a pair of old woolen trousers, an extra 
pair of socks, and a generous luncheon, 
prepared by the thoughtful and loving 
wife. And, for we are an honest and 
true fisherman, a bait box containing 
a hundred or so of fresh clean angle 
worms, curled up in a bed of moss, 
for there are places on the stream where 
the trees overhang so thickly that 
fly-casting is out of the question, and 
here the angle worm is as truly legiti- 
mate a lure as the impossible fly. We 
have very little respect or confidence 
in the statements of those fishermen 
who so loudly boast of never having used 
any other lure than the fly. Fully 
as much science can be exhibited in 
bait casting as in fly casting, and a 
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fuller creel and better sport may be had 
by using both, as necessity or oppor- 
tunity dictates. 

With a hearty ‘‘Good-by all,” off 
we go to the train. How slowly we 
seem to move. How tedious are the 
stops. How impatient we are to reach 
our little way station. 

At last we are there. We spring 
from the train before it has fully stopped, 
rush into the little country store with a 
joyous “Howdy” to the few loungers 
about the door. Here we put on our 
fishing ‘‘togs,” and soon emerge fully 
equipped for the day’s sport. We linger 
a moment for a few words of greeting 
with the general storekeeper, baggage- 
master and postmaster combined, whum 
we have not seen since the season closed 
last year. We ask a few questions as to 
the condition of the water, whether 
anyone has yet tried the stream, what 
luck they have had, and so on, and then 
start across the cornfield for the woods 
through which our trout brook rushes 
and foams. 

As we are out for a full day’s enjoy- 
ment of the many delights to be found 
in the spring woods, we loiter on our 
way so as not to miss any of the pleas- 
ures of the day that may be had by 
“going softly” through the native haurits 
of birds and beasts. The little striped 
chipmunk and red squirrel have already 
left their winter quarters and go scurry- 
ing and chattering here and there 
scratching among the leaves in search of 
nuts. The woodpeckers and jaybirds, 
and now and then a nuthatch may be 
seen busily at work. A little further on a 
pewee flits past in eager pursuit of an 
early insect. 

Suddenly we stop and listen, for we 
hear in the distance the sweet song of 
the robin, which carries us back to 
those never-to-be-forgotten days of our 
childhood, when we romped care-free 
through the dewy meadows in the early 
springtime on our way to the brook 
where the chubs and shiners awaited 
our pin-hook and cotton-twine fishing 
line, which we kept wound in a great 
gob on the end of a crooked alder pole. 

Again we start on our way, stooping 
to pluck a cluster of trailing arbutus, 
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whose sweet pink and white flowers we see 
peeping from among the dead leaves, 
while off in the distant woods we hear 
the muffled burr-burr-burr-burrmp-bur- 
rump—burrmp—burrmpmpmp——burr- 
rrrrrrrmmmmmpppppp of the pheasant 
on a dry log. 

The buds are pregnant with sweet 
odors, all ready to burst their brown 
shells and liberate the tender green 
leaves which soon will spring forth into 
luxuriant foliage and change the whole 
aspect of the woods. Here and there 
we notice a cluster of last year’s dead 
leaves still clinging by their tenacious 
stems, seemingly reluctant to abandon 
their airy perch and the scene of last 
summier’s delightful existence, high up 
yonder in the sunlight and air, only to be 
trampled under foot and forgotten, or 
to form a shelter for some horrid crawling 
worm or poisonous spider, instead of the 
happy-hearted singing birds, who last 
year found a lodging place beneath 
their shade. 

It always saddens us to see the 
falling of a leaf from a tree, and when 
we do we often stop and watch its 
circling flight until it reaches its final 
resting place amidst its fellows on the 
damp cold earth, and wonder what it 
would say if it had the power of speech. 
Would it murmur at its fate, or go 
resignedly to its last long sleep, to wait 
in silence and darkness the glad day 
when, having fallen to decay, and given 
its substance to the earth, enriching 
the roots of the tree from which it fell, 
it will again appear some bright spring 
morning in renewed beauty upon the 
selfsame twig from which it fell? 

As we wind our way through the damp 
woods we see tufts of hardy evergreen 
ferns, looking rather bedraggled from 
the vicissitudes of the past hard winter 
and spring rains. Great pillows of moss 
make cushions for our feet as we step 
along, our blood thrilling with the very 
joy of again being in the silent woods, 
away from the rush and roar and strife 
of the maddening city, and on our way 
to the pools and ripples where lurk the 
speckled {trout. 

But hark! The sound of rushing 
water reaches our ears; yonder is the 
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brook. We seat ourself at once upon a 
convenient log and prepare to joint our 
rod and adjust our tackle. How our 
pulse bounds with impatient anticipa- 
tion of the sport just ahead of us. We 
van hardly wait, but past experience 
has taught us not to be too precipitate, 
so we hold ourself in check, saying: 
“Take your time old man; if you are to 
get that speckled beauty in yonder pool 
you must go slow.” The pool where we 
are to make our first cast is more ex- 
posed than it will be later in the season, 
when the grows rank and the 
foliage is full, so if we are to make a 
strike we must do some quiet stalking. 

About five feet from the edge of the 
bank is a large chestnut, which will 
afford a fine shelter from the watchful 
trout. But be careful, stoop low as 
you approach, and step lightly so as not 
to jar the ground, for his hearing ap- 
paratus is as sensitive as his eyesight, and 
if we are not careful he will be fifty 
feet away when we make our cast. 

Our slender five-and-a-quarter ounce 
rod is properly jointed. The reel is set 
for the cast, the fine water-proof silk 
line runs freely through the guides and 
over the agate-pointed tip, a new mist- 
colored leader, with one fly and a 
dropper, a ‘March brown” and a “‘gray 
hackle,” are all ready for the cast. 
Now, down on our knees and creep, rod 
in hand and creel and net at side, till 
we reach the protecting trunk of the 
chestnut. How our heart thumps as we 
pause a moment before making the cast. 
It is the first one of the season and we 
do not want to fail, for have we not 
lived over this very moment many times 
during the long winter months in an- 
ticipation? 

Out over the water, just at the edge 
of the ripple, go our flies, the line 
straightens out and they drop lightly 
just where we had planned to place 
them before we left home. For a 
moment they float down the ripple and 
out over the pool, and then, as they 
slowly begin to sink, we draw them 
towards us by a short, sharp twist of the 
wrist, when—quick as a flash of light- 
ning, there is a swirl in the water, a broad 
tail flaps over our ‘March brown,” 
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and it disappears beneath the surface. 
We give another slight twist of the 
wrist, which imparts to the tip of the 
rod a peculiar circling motion, which 
sets the barb of the hook firmly in the 
jaw; the reel begins to sing that sweet- 
est of all tunes, and we know we have 
him. 

Oh, the thrill of that 
the dreams of the 


moment: all 


long winter are 
realized in that one blissful tug and 


hum of the reel 
Away he goes, down, down to the 
bottom of the pool, and there he stops 


for a moment to collect his thoughts 
and try and discover what has hap- 
pened. We give him no slack, but 


gently, though firmly, raise the tip to 
jog his memory. Up and away he 
goes, heading for the ripples. As he 
nears the shallow water and tries to 
shake or rub the hook from his mouth, 
we give him the butt and turn him 
back into the pool. Now look out, 
for he is going to make his first leap. 
As he leaves the water we lower the tip, 
giving the line plenty of slack, for if he 
falls on the taut line, as he will aim to do, 
he will either break the leader or tear 
the hook from his jaws. Just as he 
strikes the water we raise the tip again, 
recovering the Away he goes 
again across the pool, heading for the 
ripples. We hold him steady, and 
he does not go far enough to reach the 
swift water below the pool. Now he 
rushes directly towards us, as though 
he would wreak vengeance upon us for 
the outrage we have committed, for he 
has seen us plainly during that flying 
leap into the upper air. His eye is full 
of blood, and he is quivering with rage 
and fright. Reel in, reel in, or we 
will lose him, for he will turn suddenly 
and dart off down stream and break our 
leader. That’s it! Now we have him. 
He is pulling hard against the slender 


slack 


rod, but he is weakening. Keep a 
taut line, and if he pauses for rest, 


reel in a little. ‘That’s it. He is com- 
ing up now. His strength is about gone. 
The glorious fight is nearly over. 

What a noble fellow he is; it’s a pity 
to conquer him. Reel in gently. Now 
be ready with the landing net. Keep 
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the butt towards him. See, he is turn- 
ing on his side; but be careful, there 
is fight in him yet, and if we don’t 
watch out we’ll lose him after all, for 
when he sees our face at close quar- 
ters he will make one more last des- 
perate struggle, and perhaps win the 
battle. So we must be careful. We 
reel in until he is within reach, then hold 
him steady for an instant while we 
gently, very gently, lower the landing 
net below him. Then, with a firm, 
steady sweep, bring it towards him and 
upwards so that his head will go into 
the net first. This is a necessary pre- 
caution, for if taken tail first a large 
trout will often, with one strong sweep of 
his tail, lift himself clear out of the net, 
and off he will go. When such a calam- 
ity happens, the ambient air is apt 
to be penetrated with some other sounds 
than those of Nature. 

There, that’s right; now we have him. 
Oh, what a beauty! What color of 
fin and side! What brilliant spots of 
red and blue and gold! What glorious 
markings on his olive-green back! What 
pearl-white belly, shading into crimson 
and gold! He who has never seen a 
brook trout as he comes from the water, 
has no conception of its beauty of 
coloring. For a while we feast our eyes 
upon his beauty, measure his size and 
weight with our eye and hand, and then 


with a sudden pang of remorse we tap 
him sharply on the head to end his 
struggles and suffering, for we are 
not one of those who believe that fish have 
no feeling. 

To preserve his wonderful coloring, as 
far as possible, until we reach home, we 
carefully wrap him in several folds of 
waxed paper, after first wetting it, being 
careful in handling him to disturb as 
little as possible that natural slimy 
substance with which every trout is 
enveloped, for in that way the color is 
longer preserved. Then carefully and 
tenderly we lay him upon a bed of 
moss or ferns at the bottom of the creel. 

Again we move on up the stream to 
the next rapids or pool. And so the 
day passes—one glad joyous day of 
oblivion to all things else on earth, re- 
turning at sundown with a full creel, 
a wealth of delightful experiences for 
the telling of which we have not room 
here, but which will serve to while away 
many an idle hour with our friends at 
some other time. We are tired in 
body, our clothes are snagged by briars, 
and one foot is wet where we slipped 
on a smooth stone and went down above 
the top of our wading boot. 

As we cross the cornfield on our way 
to the little country store we feel as 
eager to catch the train homeward as we 
were to catch it in the early morning. 
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JOCHELSON PARTY JOURNEYING 


GAME OF NORTHERNMOST 


ACROSS THE GREAT SIBERIAN TUNDRA 


SIBERIA 


No Sportsman or Naturalist Ever Saw It Until a Jesup Expedition from New York 
Exploited the Arctic Shores—Every Mammal Found Was New to Science 
and the World in General—Terrible Experiences of Explorers 


By W. H. BALLOU 


T is somewhat singular that while 
| many hunters have penetrated the 
almost impassable wilds of Africa, 
Asia, and North America, none of them, 
as far as is known, have ventured into 
the vast tundras and mountains of 
northwesternmost Siberia. 

It must not be supposed that this great 
belt, three thousand miles across and 
fifteen hundred to two thousand miles 
wide, lacks in hunters and trappers; 
natives there are, expert in the chase, 
and whose necessities for food supply 
give sharp zest to their hunting. 

It is not likely that Siberia will ever 
become a popular shooting ground for 
the world’s sportsmen in general. The 
three short months of summer are not 
adapted to the pursuit of game, unless 
one happens to be already in the moun- 
tain regions. The sun’s heat loosens the 
frozen tundras so that hoofed beasts of 
burden—horses and reindeer—are unable 
to convey parties and equipment to any 
great extent. The trained Siberian dogs 
can only haul sledges on the snows. The 


native hunters and trappers are therefore 
most active in the terrible nine months 
of winter, awful in bitter colds and snows, 
such as are unknown elsewhere. In 
Alaska, for instance, there are mountains 
and woodlands for protection against 
winds, making the cold weather more 
endurable; but Siberia has thousands of 
square miles of plains, without woodlands 
or mountains to break up the fierce bliz- 
zards, or rather, Arctic hurricanes, that 
almost constantly attack them. The 
mountains, of course, when reached, 
afford some protection. Would you like 
to reach them? Nine thousand miles, say, 
from New York to Vladivostok; fifteen 
hundred miles due north by one steamer 
per year to Marinski Post; thence two 
thousand to three thousand miles north- 
westward across those tundras, in the 
teeth of Arctic gales. 

It is believed that, with the exploita- 
tion of Northern Siberia, all of the world’s 
game mammals have now come under 
the observation of naturalists, and to 
some extent, sportsmen. 
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That Siberia was the most mystic field 
of any section of the world is shown in 
the fact that every species of game 
brought out by the American Museum 
expeditions under explorers Waldemar 
Jochelson and Waldemar Bogoras was 
absolutely new to science. The only 
question is, did these explorers gather 


all of the species of game of that 
terrible region? Isay “terrible” be- 
cause Jochelson left only seven 


hundred natives alive; all of the others, 
thousands of Yukagirs, starved to death, 
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Jochelson and party then escaped across 
the great tundras barely with their own 
lives. That he was there at all, that he 
was able to gather the history and culture 
of these tribes and record the fauna of 
the vast unknown region for the benefit 
of mankind, we owe to our own Morris K. 
Jesup, who provided the sinews of war. 
[t remains to be seen if any of the boast- 
ing and boasted modern sportsmen will 
have the courage to take that fifteen 
thousand mile trip from New York, 
breast the awful conditions of travel and 





SIBERIAN BIG-HORN SHEBP (Ovis trivicola), ADULT AND YOUNG, AND SNOWY OWL, ON REINDEER 


SLEDGE, TAKEN IN 


many in his presence. For years, he 
ascertained, starvation and disease had 
gradually wasted down a tribe that had 
been as numerous in members, the na- 
tives told him, as the sands of the sea. 
Although accompanied by his wife, and 
having only provisions enough for his 
expedition, Jochelson and party denied 
themselves and used their store to feed 
the people until it was all exhausted. 


TAIGANOSE 


PENINSULA 


the worse conditions when they arrive 
for the pleasure of bagging northwestern- 
most Siberia’s game. 

The primitive people do hunting with 
the deadfall, using devices chiefly for 
white foxes, sables, martens, and so forth. 
They make traps of timber and the most 
northerly natives get American steel traps 
from whalers in exchange for their own 
products. Very large deadfalls are used 
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MUSK DEER (Moschus moschiferus) KILLED IN THE VERKOYANSK MOUNTAINS, | 
NORTHERNMOST SIBERIA. PROBABLY THE ONLY PHOTOGRAPH 
EVER TAKEN OF THIS SPECIES | 





A BUNCH OF GICHIGA ARCTIC HARES (Lepus gichiganus)—A SPECIES NEW TO 
SCIENCE 
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for bears, but the practice is getting 
rarer as the natives are becoming con- 
vinced that the spirits of the bears take 
revenge. Those who have killed bears 
and later had bad luck, charge their re- 
verses to the spirits of the dead bruins. 

Bears are often caught hibernating in 
winter dens. The bear usually makes 
his den in a flat place. The female digs 
out a big hole, large enough for herself, 
the last year’s cub and the cub to come. 
Sometimes the hole is burrowed in a 
bank in the forest, where overhanging 
boughs assist to conceal it. 

The hunter detects the den by the 


———-— 





frozen breath about the entrance. He 
builds a fence about the den to prevent, 
is possible, the escape of the inmates. 
The old bears are heavy sleepers, but the 
young fellows sleep light, are easily 
aroused and put up a fierce fight, emerg- 
ing before the fence is completed, if 
awakened. When the old bear emerges, 
she is dazzled by the sunlight, and while 
half asleep and dazed, is more readily 
dispatched. If the denizens refuse to 
come out, the hunters break through the 
roof and slay the bears with spears. 
There are, however, roaming bears 
which have not accumulated fat enough 
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to hibernate. ‘The roamer’s feet get sore, 
rendering him so savage that he puts up 
a desperate fight when attacked. 

The roamers attack reindeer herders, 
suddenly jumping out of a thicket, some- 
times slaying the victim. The herder 
who escapes is invariably maimed for 
life. If present, the herder’s wife attacks 
the bear with spears and rescues her hus- 
band or gets his body. 

In summer the bears raid native vil- 
lages, cleverly denuding the storehouses 
The villagers, being busy elsewhere, leave 
dogs on guard. The bear seizes a bundle 
of dried fish and tosses it to the dogs 





taking them into criminal partnership. 
He then has a clear field to loot as much 
as he pleases. If necessary, the bear 
gnaws a hole in the storehouse, but, being 
in haste, makes it no larger than a close 
fit. He then goes to the nearest water 
and, plunging in, soaks himself well. 
The water freezes in his hair so that he 
can more easily slip in and out «* the hole 
with his loot. After eating all he wants, 
the bear takes away all he can carry. 
The roaming bears, the most common 
species of which is the Kamchatka bear, 
Ursus beringianus, are very expert in 
robbing the deadfalls of either the bait 
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or the game caught in them. So'crafty 
are these roamers that the hunters place 
sharp-spiked sticks under the leaves. 
The bear steps on the spikes and dies later 
from his wounds, splintering the sticks in 
hisrage. Heis then readily followed and 
his carcase secured. If not already dead, 
he is killed. 

It is because of his great cunning in 
these matters that the natives have come 
to believe that the bears are possessed of 
human intelligence, thinking them med- 
icine men, possessing the secrets of man. 





DEADFALL FOR BEARS 


Hence the fear of the spirits of bears they 
have slain. 

There are at least two species of Si- 
berian foxes: the red fox of the forest— 
Vulpes¥anadyrensis—and the white fox 
of the tundra—Vulpes sagopus. ‘The 
black fox and the cross fox are varieties 
of the red fox, and the blue fox is,of the 
same species as the white fox. The furs 
of all these types are very valuable. 

The traps in the forest are made very 
strong, as the red fox is stouter than the 
white, and the bear will take him out and 
eat him if the fox’s cunning has not 
already enabled him to escape. 

The Siberian gray wolf, Canis lupus, 
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is caught in a peculiar manner. Slender 
strips of whalebone with sharp ends are 
steeped in oil and rolled up in a ball, 
and these balls dropped in places where 
wolves abound. If the animal swallows 
several of them, he will die within ten 
minutes, as the balls unroll in the warm 
stomach and the sharp points pierce the 
vitals. A single ball swallowed may not 
be immediately fatal, but trained Siberian 
dogs follow and dispatch the victim. 
Another common method of catching 
them is by{means of very heavy deadfalls. 





AND A CHUKCHI HUNTER 

Wolves are the pest of reindeer herders, 
following the herds and seizing any 
animal that strays. When a pack of 
wolves is formed, the herders combine to 
slay and disperse the raiders. 

Hares are as much of a pest in Siberia 
as in the Pacific States and Mexico. 
Similarly, the natives organize great 
drives as in our own country and kill 
thousands of them or catch them in fish 
nets. A new species discovered by Bux- 
ton and named Lepus gichiganus by 
Allen, averaged eight pounds in weight. 
These Arctic hares are white as the most 
immaculate snow, and have beautiful 
long hair. 
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Explorer Jochelson was fortunate in 
securing a young male muskdeer, Mos- 
chus moschiferus, in the Verkhoyansk 
Mountains, near the junction of the Yana 
and Dulgulach Rivers in Yakutsk. The 
animals, if not rare, are exceedingly hard 
to secure, their natural timidity isolating 
them in almost inaccessible localities. 
It is a small animal, but should provide 
as grand sport as the chamois for the 
venturesome hunter. 

Explorer Buxton secured three speci- 
mens of the Kamchatka bighorn—QOvis 
vivicola—on the Taiganose Peninsula, 
which gave him the chase of his life. The 
mountain sheep of Siberia are no more 
friendly to the approaches of man than 
those of this continent and can climb as 
perpendicularly and drop as far ver- 
tically as any of their contemporaries 
elsewhere. They are common enough, 
however, throughout the Siberian moun- 
tain districts, and are likely to remain so, 
as the natives have other easier and more 
profitable pursuits to attract them. 

Wild reindeer, Rangijer tarandus, are 
still quite common about the Markova 
country, where small herds of them are 
killed every winter. They are also found 
in the Gichiga country and elsewhere. 
The reindeer herders do not wish to have 
them hunted as they desire to have their 
tame females rut with the wild males, 
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the bucks making great racers 
They encourage the wild males to co- 
habit with the tame females by removing 
the tame stags and keeping out of sight. 
After the usefulness of the wild stag has 
ceased, however, they kill him to compel 
his spirit to care for the progeny. Having 
killed him, they offer him up as a sacrifice 
to their spirit protectors in general. 

The Siberian elk have retreated far 
inland and are now abundant in the Koly- 
ma River valley. They were formerly 
common to the coast regions. 

Among other game or fur bearers are 
squirrels, lemmings, pikas, seals, wolver- 
ine, sables, ermine, otter, ete. 

Prof. Joel Asaph Allen, a curator of 
the American Museum, informs me that 
most of the more northern types of mam- 
mal life on the two continents are slightly 
modified descendants of types which 
formerly had a continuous circumarctic 
distribution. They have become slowly 
differentiated, probably mainly since 
the disruption of the former land con- 
nection at Behring Straits. Some types, 
however, are so widely diversified that 
they may not owe their presence on 
either continent to emigration from the 
other, but there is still some evidence that 
Siberia borrowed some of its mammal 


cross 


life from America within a comparatively 
recent period. 





FISHING 


IN THE GULF OF 


MEXICO 


LANDING HALF A TARPON AND A WHOLE SHARK 


By ARTHUR C. WALKER 


O many, no doubt, the idea of going 
fishing is simply to take the old 
bamboo pole rigged with a short 

line, ‘‘bobber,”’ sinker, and from one to 
three or four hooks; a tomato ean filled 
with earth worms, and a walk to the old 
fishing hele nearby; then a quiet after- 
noon on the grassy bank, or stone bridge 
pier, and if luck is good, a string of mud 
eat to trudge home with. 

To others fishing brings to mind a 
long quiet tramp through the beautiful 
forest and hill country, gently casting 
the line into every likely and well-known 
pool of the dancing silvery brook, or 
mountain stream, to tempt that. little 
speckled delicacy, the brook trout, or its 
larger relation, the mountain variety. 
Here is pleasure and sport, if you are 
initiated; but if not, a sore disappoint- 
ment which brings the poetie soul back 
to grim reality, and the walk back home. 

There are still others, to whom fishing 
means a camp beside a beautiful lake in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, or Manitoba; a 
rod and reel; bass, pickerel, and muskel- 
lunge. 

But to a few, when they get the fishing 
fever in their veins, nothing will cure it 
but a trip to the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
fishing there is strenuous, not pastoral. 
From June until cold weather sets in, the 
waters along the Gulf Coast are alive 
with the gamest fighters of the seas: 
Spanish mackerel, sea trout, sheephead, 
redfish, tarpon, Jewfish and shark. Here 
is lively sport for the fisherman. 

It was my good fortune to be one of 
a party of five who chartered the pleasure 
schooner Hope, of Port Arthur, Texas, 
for a three days’ trip. We were well 
supplied with tarpon gear, ordinary 
tackle, rifles, ice, water, and other neces- 
sities of an expedition of this nature. 
We started from the Pleasure Pier at 


Port Arthur and enjoyed a pleasant sail 
across Lake Sabine, down the Pass into 
the Gulf, anchoring between the jetties, 
and arrived just as the tide was on the 
ebb, and everything right for tarpon. 

We were soon in our skiffs; three of us 
who were green at this class of fishing, 
being given the first chance, the other 
two members of the party, and the 
schooner’s crew of one man, acting as our 
oarsmen and coachers. We were each 
armed with a tarpon outfit, consisting of 
the regulation rod, reel and line, about a 
yard of piano wire with a good sized hook 
connected by swivel and chain. The 
gaff-hooks were in charge of our oarsmen, 
as is customary. For bait we used live 
mullet. 

The two experienced members of 
our party were local celebrities known 
among their friends at Port Arthur as the 
“Alealde” and the “Big Chief,’ and 
genuine sportsmen they were, too. I had 
the good fortune to fall into the hands of 
the former, and while he rowed over to 
the fishing grounds proper, just outside 
the jetties, he put me next, as best he 
could, to the salient points. 

We all arrived about simultaneously on 
the ground, and after baiting on a mullet 
through its jaws, I made a short cast, 
allowing about one hundred feet of line 
to slowly run out. There sat the three 
of us who were green, facing the sterns of 
our skiffs, trolling and expectant, while 
at our backs were our oarsmen gently 
rowing. 

I had not long to wait; my friend, the 
Alealde, was just cautioning me not to 
grab at the crank of my reel at any time, 
but simply to check the fish’s rush by 
pressing my thumbs upon the leather 
brake attached to one of the cross pieces, 
and thus hold the spool from unwiuding, 
when, Bzzzzzzzzzzng! went my line out 
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of the reel, down came my thumbs on 
the brake, out flew the butt of my rod 
from the socket-rest in the chair, a slack 
line was given the fish and at the end of 
his first short rush we saw this ‘Silver 
King” break the water and rise full 
five feet in the air, shaking himself from 
side to side, flinging the hook from his 
mouth, and my spirits to a very low ebb. 

I reeled in and re-baited, while the Al- 
calde, who, I don’t suppose, ever lost a 
fish in his life, not even his first strike, 
was having a great deal of sport at my 
expense. 

I had been watching the other fellows 
trolling up and down, and none had thus 
far been favored with a “strike,” and 
this, of course, did not add to my good 
feeling, as I quite naturally thought I 
should have a long wait before I got 
another. 

But not so. I had hardly gotten into 
position again when there was a tug on 
my line. Benefiting by my former ex- 
perience, I tightened on the brake with 
both thumbs and jerked the hook into 
the tarpon’s mouth good and solid; then, 
as he rose into the air at the end of his 
first mad rush, I kept a taut line, and he 
dropped back in the water to rush off 
at a furious pace in spite of all I could 
do. The Alcalde was making the. skiff 
follow as fast as he could. 

By the time the tarpon stopped this 
wild rush my excitement was great; when 
he stopped pulling straight away he 
turned straight back, and although I 
reeled in slack line as fast as I could it 
was to no purpose. Then, like the small 
boy wanting to see if he really had hooked 
some insignificant minnow, I raised my 
rod as high as I could, and still the line 
was slack. 

Completely rattled, and with some 
words I do not now choose to remember, 
I flung my rod in the bottom of the boat, 
and looked at the Alcalde, who, I think, 
never saw me, except to know what I 
had done, for, pulling on the oars with all 
his might he yelled at me, “ Pick up that 
rod, you d——d fool. Do you want to 
lose it, too?” 

I looked at the line where it struck the 
water and saw it suddenly straighten, 
and the reel began to sing. The fish was 
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still there, and you may be sure I was not 
long in getting into position with that 
rod, but before I could stop this rush he 
was many fathoms away. Then he 
leaped into the air repeatedly, seeming 
to do a sort of handspring each time, 
and it was a beautiful sight; we knew that 
that silvery fish leaping into the sunlight 
was making its most frantic endeavors, 
realizing that it was fatally ensnared. 

I held him for a while, and as the 
Alcalde backed the boat up I slowly 
reeled in until we could see my tarpon in 
the water alongside. Then away he 
would go, but he never did leap out of 
the water again. Several times we re- 
peated this, each time endeavoring to 
get his nose out of the water until finally 
I held it to the surface, and, in despair, 
he fell over on his side. He was nearly 
six feet long, and must have weighed at 
least one hundred pounds. 

After ashort time the Alcalde thought 
it was time to use the gaff, and tried it; 
but he had sadly misjudged the fish. As 
the gaff entered his gills he “came to” 
with so much energy that with one 
flounce of his powerful body he took the 
Alcalde and the gaff overboard, and tore 
away on a slack line, while I was thrown 
from my seat and jammed under a thwart 
in about six inches of sea water we had 
shipped, scarcely able to hold my rod, 
my thumbs were so tired from braking 
the reel. But I soon got into position, 
and, seeing the Alcalde coming into the 
skiff over the bow, got down to the busi- 
ness of bringing his royal highness back 
once more. 

We got the gaff hook aboard and were 
overhauling our fish in good shape when 
the Alcalde exclaimed, ‘ Look there!” 

I looked. There was a sharp-pointed, 
black triangular fin cutting through the 
water a short way off. It was a shark, 
and glad we were that it had not arrived 
any sooner. We lost sight of this visitor, 
however, in getting the tarpon alongside 
again, which, you can rest assured, there 
was no hurry about gaffing. 

We took it easy for a few moments, 
looked about for our shark, and at our 
friends in the other skiffs, keeping an eye 
on our tarpon which now lay on a taut 
line close by 














HALF A TARPON 


This six-foot tarpon was caught in the Gulf of Mexico, off Port Arthur, Texas, and the missing portions 
were snapped off by a shark as the fish was being landed 
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When the Alcalde concluded it would 
be safe he gaffed him again, and we had 
him about half over the side, with our 
gunwale buried to the very edge in the 
water, when there was a swish, a snap of 
jaws, a white streak of belly, and -we 
looked into each other’s blanched face, 
while the forward end of our tarpon hung 
limp in the water, staining it with blood. 
Our friend, the shark, had taken over half 
of our fish at one bite, and cut it so 
cleanly that the Alcalde said there was 
no particular jerk on the gaff when he 
did it. We started to bring in the re- 
mains, and again that white streak shot 
by, apparently coming to the surface 
from directly beneath us, and another 
piece of our prize disappeared for ever. 
It was not much of an effort to get what 
now remained aboard. 

We bailed out the skiff, which was half 
full of water, and the Alealde and I traded 
places. 

There was no more tarpon to be had 
while that man eater was romping around 
so my friend said he would make a try for 
him. If we could get hooked up with that 
shark we would certainly have some 
sport, so as he cut off a large piece of 


tarpon to bait with, I rowed down to the 
Big Chief and got a rifle which they had 
in their skiff. Then we trolled gently 
about where we knew that sark was apt 
to be, and baile out a little bloody water 
now and then. 

I was resting on the oars, and the 
Alealde was just lifting his hook out of 
the water, when the black snout shot out 
of the water and the shark took the bait. 
He rolled over on his back and the line 
ran out at afurious rate. I back-watered 
for dear life and the Alealde braked his 
reel as hard as he could, with the con- 
sequence that in place of braking the line, 
we were soon in tow of that shark. 

There was no “braking’’ for him, but 
just a straight-away pull for dear life, 
and we in tow at the end of a linen fishing 
line. QOut into the Gulf we went for 
half a mile, and then we turned so that 
the Alcalde regained some of his line; 
then we went for another ride; but, 
thinking that the line would break sooner 
or later, the Alealde held fast and did not 
lose much of it. Again we reeled in, then 
another ride; farther and farther into the 
Gulf each time, a fact which we had no 
time to notice, 
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Then, at last, that dorsal fin showed 
above the water close by, and in the clear 
emerald of it we could see the huge bulk 
of the sea wolf we had hooked. 

Everything was made ready to let the 
line run; oars were unshipped, and I 
brought the rifle to my shoulder and shot 
at what I supposed, through the water, 
to be the shark’s eye. Whew! What a 
commotion! We let Mr. Shark have what 
line he wanted, then reeled in and gave 
him another shot, after which he soon sank 
to the bottom, dead. We reeled in what 
we could, and looked around only to find 
ourselves far out in the ocean in a ten-foot 
skiff. We saw that sail was spread on 
the Hope and knew that she was coming 
out after us, so we waited, and when we 
got aboard the schooner, we raised an 
eight-foot shark to the surface, hauled 
him aboard, and sailed back to our 
anchorage. 


Photograph by Guion Miller 


That was enough fishing for the Alcalde 
and myself for oneday. We felt that we 
had had a most exciting adventure. My 
friend has the jaws and backbone of that 
shark in his home at Port Arthur, and as 
the years pass he enlarges on the story, 
so I hear, and now swears that he rode 
on the shark’s back when he fell over- 
board in his effort to gaff the tarpon, 
which, had we gotten aboard, would 
have smashed the skiff to kindling wood, 
and this story would never have been 
written. 

So, my friends, when you take your 
summer vacation, if you are tired of the 
usual procedure, and like fishing, let me 
advise you to go to that same Port Arthur, 
look up the Alcalde and the Big Chief. 
If you can get one of them to go with 
you, you wiil doubtless be shown several 
things the like of which you never saw 
before. 
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THE FROZEN TRIGGER 


How this dastardly method of potting quail faiied of its purpose 














THE TONY ANGLER 


By ‘ JABERWACK” 


HEN the mallards quit the marshes and the redheads nor’ward go, 
And noisy teal no longer haunt the fen, 
Then comes the old blue heron on lazy wing and slow, 
And then the Tony Angler leaves his den. 


He slings upon his shoulder a queer, new-fangled creel, 
He takes a ferruled bamboo in his hand; 

He fastens to his fly-rod a complicated reel, 
And swears it is the simplest in the land. 


He hastens to the river and wades along the shore, 
And whips the placid water with his flies— 

With ibis and with hackle and tinseled cheats galore, 
The same old thing resulting—‘‘nary rise.” 


Behind him comes an urchin; his tackle let us note, 
A black-gum sapling is his rod and reel; 

A nail serves for a sinker, a corn-cob for a float, 
His line once drove his mother’s spinning wheel. 


Just watch that urchin, will you, it simply beats Old Scratch! 
The way he yanks the red bream and the trout. 

But see! Our Angler pays him two dollars for his catch. 
There, you have the champion liar out. 














POLAR EXPLORATION AND 


LIFE 


IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS 
By FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 


CHIEF COMMISSARY AND HUNTER OF THE ‘‘WELLMAN POLAR EXPEDITION, 1906” 


PART IV—WHALING 


Spitzbergen are so long, dark and 

severe, that all attempts of man 
to live here are failures. Even at “Bell 
Sound,” about the center of the coast 
and only a few hundred miles from its 
most southern point, all attempts to es- 
tablish or live there beyond a single win- 
ter or two have proved failures. Hence it 
may be that a description of some of these 
attempts may not be amiss. 


\ S stated repeatedly, the winters of 


Some years ago a whaler touching here 


landed eight men off Bell Sound to hunt 
reindeer. They remained on shore one 
night, but meanwhile a storm arose and 
the following morning their ship had dis- 
appeared. It was nearing September, 
winter had about set in, and after a few 
days they abandoned all hope of rescue. 
Their despair may be imagined, but, 
courage returning, they wisely determined 
to make preparations for the long winter, 
instead of losing time in useless lamenta- 
tions. 

Organizing several separate hunting 
expeditions, in a short time they had 
killed a large supply of seal, reindeer and 
polar bear. Nearby, at one of the harbor 
beaches they found the wreck of a frame 
building which had been built as a work- 
shop in summer by men of a Russian 
company, and very wisely they availed 
themselves of it to serve as their winter 
quarters. Inside of this structure they 
constructed a small hut of stones and 
what other materials they could gather, 
chinking the spaces with such moss as 
they could find buried in likely places 
under the snow. 

They thus wisely gained extra shelter 
from the icy blast of winter, and between 
these inner and outer walls was room for 
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exercise and their meagre store of sup- 
plies. The opportunity for exercise thus 
afforded was an excellent feature, inas- 
much as it was one of the best preven- 
tatives of scurvy—the dreaded disease 
of the arctic regions. 

Fortunately, among them was one who 
had wintered in Hudson and Baffin’s Bay 
on a whaling trip and who had lived 
among the Esquimaux there. Advised 
by him, they made their beds, clothing, 
shoes, and so forth, of the skins of the 
animals they had killed, sewing them 
roughly together with needles made of 
bone splinters and ravelled rope ends as 
thread. 

By September 12th their rude winter 
quarters and its interior hut were com- 
pleted, and to preserve their meat supply 
as long as possible they agreed to live 
four days a week on the offal or refuse 
of whales flesh and fat, which the whalers 
of Bell Sound had discarded, and which 
lay about the shores in plenty. 

From October to February they saw 
no sun, and from December 13th to 31st 
no twilight. January began with excessive 
cold. Every piece of metal they touched 
stuck to their fingers like glue, and their 
skin became blistered when exposed to 
the raw air. 

To guard against freezing their feet 
they pulled the hair off the front of their 
reindeer clothing skins and buried their 
feet therein, wrapping these skins around 
so as to form stuffed stockings, over all 
of which they sewed hair sealskin as a 
boot. 

Eating of the liver of the bears they had 
killed, they found that the liver of the 
animal had poisonous qualities, for after 
eating it they were all attacked with a 
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kind of eruptive fever, causing their skin 
to peel off. 

Toward the middle of March their pro- 
visions were exhausted, but polar bears 
appearing more frequently, replenished 
their stock. Soon, also, migratory birds 
arrived from the south, and foxes crept 
out of their winter burrows and they 
caught a number of them by traps. 

By June 5 the ice broke up, but a gale 
forced them to seek the shelter of their 
hut, where huddled together, they talked 
long and earnestly of their chances of 
delivery that summer. 

Suddenly a loud “Halloo” was heard 
and, rushing out, they hardly believed 
their eyes, for they were greeted by their 
old comrades of the previous summer, and 
saw their old ship at anchor in the bay. 
Thus were these brave-hearted men 
rescued after a ten months’ exile in a 
latitude of 77° north. 

The possibility of wintering in Spitz- 
bergen having been thus proved, it was 
tried again by volunteers, this time fur- 
ther north, at Amsterdam Island. But, 
less fortunate than their predecessors at 
Bell Sound, they all fell victims to scurvy. 
Their diary which they left behind re- 
corded the history of their sufferings. 


‘‘ Four of us,’’ these were the last words 
written therein, ‘‘are still alive stretched 
out flat-on the floor and might still be able 
to eat did one of us have strength to rise 
and fetch some food and fuel. But we 
are all so weak, and every movement so 
painful that we are incapable of stirring. 
We pray God will soon release us of our 
sufferings, and truly we cannot live much 
longer without food and warmth. None 
of us can help each other, so each must 
bear his burden as well as he can. God 
help us end it all.” 

Thus do these two cases present the 
extremes. Now and then brave ex- 
plorers face these conditions successfully. 
Others, amid plenty, are stricken with dis- 
ease—that dreaded scurvy. Well indeed 
do I know its symptoms and the suffer- 
ing it entails. 

On the New Bedford barque, George 
and Mary, in which I wintered in Hudson 
Bay, during the winter of 1882-3, our 
entire crew was afflicted, as well as some 
of the Esquimaux, who are, as a rule, not 
affected. 

The disease first made its appearance 
in our mouths and teeth; the gums be- 
came swollen and putrid and the teeth 
loose. The cords of our legs and arms 
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contracted, the body became shrunken. 
The limbs became swollen black and blue 
and the flesh like a mass of putty. As 
the disease grew one could scarcely move, 
while the pain was intense. 

The only cure or preventative is fresh 
meat or vegetables in plenty, fresh raw 
meat, tomatoes or potatoes proving the 
best cure. It is caused by exposure, 
ill-ventilated quarters, lack of exercise 
and fresh foods. It is a peculiar fact that 
salt meats, the principal cause of the 
trouble, are, in certain stages of the dis- 
ease, craved for. 

Even to-day there are some who winter 
in Spitzbergen, and during my trip 
there I had the pleasure of swapping 
stories with a man who came aboard the 
Frithjof while lying at Bell Sound. His 
story was peculiar. Desiring to pass the 
winter hunting and trapping, he and his 
partner tried to interest capital in their 
scheme. They went to two of the richest 
men in Tromso, but were refused aid. 
Eventually, however, they succeeded in 
interesting a carpenter, who, believing 
in their ability, mortgaged his home and 
interested himself in the enterprise. They 
chose ‘‘Whaler’s Point” as the base of 
operations, and lived in a small sloop 


frozen fast in the ice all winter. irom 
there in the darkness of the long winter 
night they set their traps and hunted as 
best they could, with but little success. 
Toward spring, however, they were re- 

yarded for their sufferings, and by sum- 
mer were twelve thousand kroner-worth 
of furs and pelts to the good. Itemizing 
the catch, it was as follows as taken from 
my note book: “Erik Martelos and An- 
derson, winter 1905-6, Bell Sound, Spitz- 
bergen—23 polar bears, 20 seal, 80 white 
fox, 61 blue fox,” in value totaling as 
above, plus the wear and tear of that 
winter’s work. Love of gain had caused 
them to decide to stand it another winter, 
after an entire summer’s rest and recu- 
peration, but from their looks, I doubt 
if they can ever pass as successfully 
another winter there. 

Hvery year at the beginning of sum- 
mer whaling vessels leave the ports of 
Tromso and Hammerfest for Spitzbergen. 
Years ago several cargoes a season was 
common and two cargoes was fair. Now, 
however, it is rare to get one cargo. 

While at ‘Bell Sound,” several large 
whaling steamers lay in its harbor, to 
each of which was attached one or more 
cruising or harpooning steamers which 
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are used to run the cow whales which in 
summer frequent the fjords to give birth 
to and succor their young. From June 
to September is the seascn. Besides this, 
numerous smaller vessels ply along its 
coasts and harbors in search of seal, bear, 
and even fowl. 

Of the species of whales found may be 
mentioned the narwhal, ice, lea, blue, 
bottle-nose, right and white whale. The 
largest of these are the blue whales, some 
yielding as high as one hundred and forty 
barrels of oil from the blubber alone. 


place like Bell Sound. Here the catch, 
often five, seven to twelve whales at a 
time, is turned over to these larger ships. 
These perform the laborious task of 
“cutting in” or removing the blubber 
and whale bone from their gigantic car- 
vasses, and in rendering the blubber, fat 
and flesh to oil. Usually these ships’ 
capacity is from five to fifteen thousand 
barrels of oil, and a single summer’s sea- 
son fills them. 

July, the month I was there, is the best, 
and the scene then was of unusual ac- 
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Years ago, even sail vessels, barques 
and other rigs searched the seas for them, 
and at the ery of “Whale Ho!” or “There 
blows!” lowered their boats, chased, har- 
pooned and captured them. At those 
times hand harpoons were used and the 
whales had to be towed to the ships by 
these small boats many miles. But 
to-day, small fast steamers are engaged in 
searching and killing operations. They 
are then towed to the larger ships which 

ndezvous in some nearby favorable 


tivity. Towing boats daily brought in 
large catches. Each of the vessels had 
whales alongside, some of them monsters, 
and working two shifts of men, for at this 
time of year there it is all daylight, hence 
work is never discontinued, for three 
months. 

I minutely inspected the methods 
employed both in the capture and ren- 
dering, from start to finish. 

At times the stench and filthy con- 
dition of ships and men is almost un- 
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- WHALEMAN REMOVING THE BLUBBER FROM THE PUTRID CARCASE OF 
A STRANDED HUNDRED-BARREL BLUE WHALE 


bearable, as the gaseous matter which 
accumul: tes in these gigantic careases is 
powerful indeed. In order that they may 
tow more easily it is the custom to pump 
into these whales’ carcases much air, and 
this renders them not only larger in ap- 
pearance, but more buoyant. Without 
doing this many would sink and not a few 
be lost. But little of the carease is 
wasted, the common plan of utilizing 
every part of the carcase being employed. 
They cut up meat and bone and with 
steam rendering tanks, boil or try out the 
oil, while the residue or waste is used 
under the boilers as fuel. Its ashes make 
fertilizer or lye. 

Of the smaller whales, may be men- 
tioned the white, narwhal, fin, and bottle 
nose whales, which average twenty to 
thirty-five barrels; of the most valuable, 


the right, blue, lea or fin whales may be 
mentioned, that shown in my photograph 
being valued at (in Norwegian money) 
10,000 kroner. 

They are killed mostly by experienced 
harpooners, usually the captain of the 
fast chasing steamers which hunt them 
with the steamer itself. In the bow of the 
steamer is the whaling gun, and they are 
usually shot at a range of from twenty to 
one hundred and fifty feet, despite the 
power and weight of this immense har- 
poon, which expands on entering the car- 
cass. 

The whale, when hit, usually sounds or 
dives to the depths, and in its frantic 
efforts to eseape literally churns the 
waters to a foam, necessitating the paying 
out into the water of as high as three tubs 
of line, each of one hundred and fifty fa- 
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thoms or five hundred fathoms of line, 
and by dint of its own energy and 
strength literally towing the vessel along. 
At other times a single shot kills them 
dead, depending largely, of course, on 
whether a vital or fleshy part is hit by 
the harpooner. Its most vital spot is 
about the region of the lungs and heart, 
but the part aimed at is usually the 
largest that shows itself. 

It is a matter of record that over one 
hundred thousand whales have been 
captured in Spitzbergen waters, and 
to-day they are so scarce that it is cus- 
tomary to add a bounty to the regular 
(small) wages paid to those engaged in 
their capture. Captains receive a bounty 
of 80 kroner for big whales, down 
to 30 for small ones, while the men re- 
ceive usually about 50 kroner a month 
and 2 kroner (about 50 cents) per whale 
extra. A capture of one hundred whales 
is considered a good season of three 
months work, and to further stimulate 
the work, the captains are offered and 
paid an extra bounty for fifty and one 
hundred whales. 

When the carcases are being towed to 
the large whale ships they are followed 
by immense flocks of sea gulls and not a 
few sharks, who gorge themselves to the 
utmost, the birds screaming with delight 
over the rich feast. : 

Indeed, Bell Sound has immense flocks 


“CUTTING IN’’ STRANDED WHALES 


of birds, thousands and thousands of 
which surround each carease, and the 
flap of their wings and their shrill cries 
mingled with the hoarse yells of the men 
who give orders to the cutting-in crew, 
savors of Bedlam and inferno itself. 

These ‘‘cutters-in” use a small square 
flat boat, and with their razor-like, long, 
double-handed knives, separate fat or 
blubber from the fleshy carcass and, by 
force of steam power, gigantic strips, 
valled “blankets” are peeled from the 
carcase, much as one would peel an 
apple, and are hoisted aboard, where 
they are minced or cut up into small bits 
by sharp, mincing knives, operated by 
steam and conveyed to immense ren- 
dering vats by endless bucket or elevator 
tramway. The internal parts of the body 
are then hacked, chopped and sawed 
into chunks and hoisted in sections 
aboard, chopped and sawed again into 
chunks, wash-tub size about, and, bones 
and all, are boiled out, so as to extract 
every drop of oil, the residue, as stated 
before, serving as fuel to furnish steam 
and power necessary to do the work. 

All along the coast of Spitzbergen do 
these whalers cruise, and many whaling 
stations lie along the routes traversed 
by our Polar ship, the Frithjof, herself an 
old whale-towing vessel, as she was built 
for this and Polar work, and Polar bear 
and seal hunting as well. She is a fa- 
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mous vessel, for no less than twelve ex- 
peditions is her record, in her twenty-two 
years of existence; yet, despite her age, 
the old ship is tremendously strong, so 


strong, indeed, as to plow her way 
through anything that pertains to 


broken ice packs, and time and time again 
have her captains charged her with full 
speed ahead against solid pack ice until 
it gave way to her terrific blows. At these 
times the crash is like detonations of ar- 
tillery, because it causes innumerable 
top-heavy ice pieces to upset, give way 
and churn the water to a foam by their 
capsizing and crushing other pieces, as 
mentioned in a previous number. She 
is barque rigged, auxiliary steam and 
sail; is long, low and pinched from keel 
to gunwale, so that in case of a severe nip 
in the crushing ice packs she may ride 
above and not be crushed below. Her 
hull is said to be of the finest oak, cross 
timbered and braced with Australian 
iron-wood, bows and _ sterns armored 
with steel. Her name is that of one of 
the old Norwegian Viking ships, and at 
her mainmast is the lookout barrel 
in which the ice pilot and watch 
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is Maintained and does duty. Her ton- 


nage is about one hundred and forty tons 
net, two hundred and fifty-nine gross. 

At present she is commanded by Capt. 
Nordby of Tromso, while her ice pilot is 
one of Norway’s best seamen and Arctic 
pilots, who has accompanied many fa- 
mous expeditions and piloted them safely 
through dangerous ice fields to success. 
Her crew is composed of sturdy, tough 
Norwegians whose admiration for their 
able captain and other officers borders on 
worship. Seventeen to twenty persons 
constitute her crew all told. 

In former years she was commanded by 
Capt. J. Kjildsen, who was with the 
Ziegler, Swelish Nordjenskold and other 
expeditions. 

Statistics give the annual yearly tem; 
perature of northwest Spitzbergen at 
10° to 14°, while Bear Island, notwith- 
standing its more southerly position, has 
a lower temperature still. This is because 
the waters of the warm gulf stream do 
not touch Spitzbergen, hence it is almost 
entirely icebound. 

It was formerly renowned for its hunt- 
ing grounds, but is now seldom visited. 





OBSERVE THE “‘CROW’S NEST’ (LOOKOUT) ON THE TOP OF THE MAINMAST OF THE 


Frithjof. 


HERE THE ICE PILOT OR WHALEMEN KEEP WATCH 








THE DEADLY MODERN WHALE GUN 


eee 


IS MOUNTED ON THE FORWARD 


DECK AND IS USUALLY OPERAYED BY THE CAPTAIN 


It is high land, and toward the south ter- 
minates in a solitary hill, to which ex- 
plorers have given the appropriate name 
of ‘Mount Misery.” The shore is de- 
pressed, bordered by a flat, narrow strand 
once the resort of numerous walrus in the 
breeding season, but now deserted by 


even them. Other points afford con- 
venient breeding places for seal and 


hosts of sea birds. It has no harbors, 
and is consequently a most dangerous 
place to visit, as many a sailor has found, 
to his bitter cost; however, it serves well 
for tourist steamers and embryo ex- 


‘plorers who desire a taste of real arctic 


life and scenes, as its distance is only 
about sixty nautical miles from the fa- 
mous North Cape. 


TROUT TIME 


By S. S. BOWEN 


The snows have vanished from the hills, 


Running away in countless rills, 


And Nature once again is seen 

In springtime coat of brilliant green. 
I seem to hear a voice that calls 

To foaming brooks and waterfalls. 
Afar from roar of city street 


And daily hum where thousands meet, 
To zigzag streams, I know of old, 

Of running water, clear and cold: 
’Mong boulders where in hiding place 
The speckled trout their presence grace. 








THE OLD 
By N. H. 


ONTRARY to all expectations, the 
C trot-line doesn’t trot at all. It 
doesn’t even pace. In fact, it is 
invariably left at the stake, the stake 
being sunk under water in the mysterious 
depths of a promising cove along the lake 
shore. 

The particular trot-line to which the 
remarks made herein have reference was 
incubated in secrecy, hatched in the dark 
sequestration of the defendant’s cow- 
barn and only dragged to light for a 
brief space of time at the finish when it 
was hustled from the scene of its birth 
to the place of burial. This quietude on 
the part of the instigators was necessi- 
tated because of an obnoxious law made 
and provided with sundry threats and 
penalties to the effect and end that trot- 
lines were contraband of war and seiz- 
able for debt, on suspicion or any other 
way thought fit by the seizer. 

Being coneocted behind closed doors 
and with a frisky Jersey heifer inserting 
herself at frequent intervals, this trot- 
line was no thing of beauty nor a joy 
forever. It was strong—very strong— 
mother noticed it clear up to the house. 
It was constructed of heavy cord care- 
lessly abstracted from a new wall on a 


brick building that was left alone at 
night. It was dandy string for trot-lines 


and we were as gay as a band of pirates 
as we hacked and hewed, clipped and 
cut in the operation of manufacture. 
The line was about two hundred feet 
in length—that is, from one end to the 
other—and was thickly studded with 


hooks. The hooks ranged in size from 
the wee, small one that would hold 


nothing bigger than a sunfish or a pump- 
kinseed to the big, hump-shouldered hook 
that would do to anchor a steamboat with. 

It was early in the day when we planted 
the engine of devastation and few people 


were disturbed by our movements. We 
were very careful in that regard. As the 


water was about four feet deep where 


TROT-LINE 
CROWELL 


we located the line and we owned no 
boat, we detached our clothes and went 
in personally. A half-hour of teeth- 
chattering exertion in the water and we 
were done. We raced for the shore, blue 
as a turnip and feeling rough as sandpaper 
from the gooseflesh that formed our ac- 
quaintance. 

Having strung the line and concealed 
each hook in the palpitating innards of a 
fat frog or minnow, we were ready for the 
opening chorus. All we had to do was 
to pluck off the fish each morning and 
replace the missing and wounded bait. 

Owing to a superior intelligence pos- 
sessed by the narrator, the duty of in- 


specting the line devolved upon his 
younger and tougher brother. To Bill 


fell the task of meeting the frigid water 
every morn at daybreak—to Bill went 
the glory along with the work. 

The course of true sport ran smoothly 
for a while. Not many mornings slid by 
without yielding its quota of finny game, 
but what a lot of frogs it took! It took 
Bill and me hours to catch enough an- 
imals to supply that trot-line’s demand. 

One morning—a lovely one, too—we 
arose early and fell into our clothes. A 
lively ten minutes placed us on the scene 
of our heinousness. Brother Bill’s clothes 
left his frame like shavings from a planing 
machine. He was brave, Bill was. 

On shore we watched with interest his 
movements. He first located the stake 
and began feeling along the line. He 
had barely touched it, however, when he 
announced that there was something 
going on. 

“Whale on!” was the way he put it. 

“Yank ’im in,” we advised. Our con- 
fidence in Bill’s yanking powers was due 
to our long and intimate association with 
him. 

“Betcherlife!” was his response. 

Then he crept out along the line, wear- 
ing the look of a boy who has great ex- 
pectations. 
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A splash some ten feet in advance 
of him set the narrator’s heart, lungs, 
liver and diaphragm into commotion, 
and we yelled out warningly. 

“Whoop! He’s a bird!” replied Bill. 

He stepped forward another pace, 
reached down into the rippling water 
and clutched the line. He opened his 
mouth to report progress when—swoosh! 
—something that resembled a young 
crocodile rose swiftly beside him and 
flapped a tail that was as big as a dust- 
pan square in our devoted brother’s 
freckled features. 

When we looked again our eyes saw 
nothing but a vast expanse of water with 
no Bill sticking out of it. He was gone— 
gone! But no—he reappeared still hold- 
ing the line, though gasping for breath. 

He made one swift wipe at his face, 
his mouth split open and emitted a wild 
yell of triumph and then—swoomp— 
down he went again. His heels cracked 
together in the air as he went. I could 
detect that the fish was doing a few 
choice stunts with Bill. Just then the 
fish came up first, wearing a wild, hag- 
gard look. He was a large one, but not 
so large as he might have been with age 
and experience. 

When Bill next appeared he announced 
that the line was “busted.” This looked 
plausible inasmuch as he had made about 
twenty feet under water at his last dis- 
appearance. This meant that the final 
capture of the fish depended solely upon 
Bill’s gameness and staying qualities. 
If he could hold to the line without drown- 
ing or getting his arms pulled out of their 
sockets we would win. We hollered an 
encouraging holler or two before he went 
under again. 





The fish was active. Once he dived 
between Bill’s legs and reversed him so 
quick that he kicked himself in the back 
of the neck. But the exertion of ducking 
Bill was too strenuous for a fish to main- 
tain for indefinite periods of time, and 
this fish weakened. But Bill did, too, 
and he yelled for help. Help—that was 
us—speedily shed its clothes and plunged 
in. Whew! Wasn’t it cold to our inex- 
perienced legs? Wow! 

_ The air was so full of spray that we 
got within fifteen feet of Bill without 
being observed. When we spoke to him 
he jumped six feet and nearly dropped 
the line. 

“Grab ’im!” he remarked, as he re- 
moved a pint of lake water from his teeth. 

Just then we saw a chance—or thought 
we did—and we took it. The fish side- 
stepped and we grabbed the bottom of 
the lake and pulled it up about six inches. 
We arose thoroughly thrilled and in fight- 
ing trim. 

As Bill was just disappearing we threw 
our arms around him and went with him. 
Bill tried to bite us on the wrist as we 
went under. 

But numbers won. Eventually we 
dragged our prize into shallow water and 
from there to the sandy beach. When 
spread out to his full length he was the 
wickedest looking pickerel that we had 
ever focused oureyes upon. He weighed 
a shade over eighteen pounds, and if any- 
one has an idea that an eighteen-pound 
pickerel in his native element and mad- 
dened by an all-night vigil with a hook 
in his face can’t create a warm time for 
two sixty-pound kids, he has another 
guess coming—by freight. Me’n Bill 
have been up against one and we know. 
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We bespeak the codperation of all our readers to 
make this department helpful. 
effort will be appreciated; we grow through inter- 
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THE ONTARIO TIMBER WOLF HUNT 
By L. 0. ARMSTRONG 


E have joined in some and read of other 
wolf hunts on the prairie, or where a 
clump of timber is surrounded by five 
hundred to one thousand people, where the 
wolves cannot get away, although there may be 
difficulty in ferreting them out of their lairs. We 
have joined, in a wolf hunt on the plains, on 
horseback, where the coyote, and occasionally 
the timber wolf is finished by the hound, and 
where occasionally, the wolf finishes the hound. 
But wolf hunting with a rifle, where the hunter 
hopes to shoot his wolf in thick timber with 
deep snow is a novelty, and one that has proven 
to be the very keenest kind of sport. Of all 
the denizens of the wild woods the wolf is the 
most difficult to shoot. Occasionally, when 
ravenous, he will attack a camp. He has 
been known to kill dogs outside of a camp 
when in large bands, but such was not the good 
fortune of the Canadian timber wolf hunt that 
has just returned from the wilds. Only three 
wolves were bagged after much hard work and 
the hardest kind of hunting, but nevertheless 
every man returned from the hunt with the 
strongest possible zest for more of it. 

The party started from Desbarats, Ontario, 
on Saturday morning, February 9. The em- 
ployees of the local store turned out to see 
the departure. All the school children were 
given a special intermission for the same pur- 
pose. The hunters consisted of Charles Wake, 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So¢iety, New 
York; J. A. Cruikshank, Secretary of the Cana- 
dian Camp Club, 42 Broadway, New York; 
Lieutenant G. H. Payne, of the United States 
Army, now stationed at Port Brady, Mich.; 
C. H. Chapman, Game Warden of the State 
of Michigan; Geo. V. Fisher, Gloucester, Mass.; 
Messrs. Ernest Tremblay and L. Laferriere, 


of La Presses; Captain Landriault, of La Patrie, 
and Military Instructor, Montreal; Lieutenant 
Carbabon of the Tenth Infantry, Auxonne, 
France; Mr. 


Forbes Sutherland, Montreal; 





Robert McCreary, Cleveland, Ohio; L. O. Arm- 
strong, Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, 
and others. The chief of the guides was 
Charles H. Deutschman, the discoverer of the 
Nakimu Caves near the Great Glacier, B. C.; 
Thos. Barrett of Big Moose Lake, N. Y.; Harry 
Spurraway, Desbarats, Ont.; Donald Bell, 
Desbarats, Ont.; Cariboo Jack McLeod, Rydal 
Bank, Ont., and some local guides who were 
engaged when we hunted in their vicinity. 
Every man in the party was a fairly good 
shot. Carbabon was the best pistol shot. 
We had two old wolf hunters with us and every 
man but the French Lieutenant was more or 
less accustomed to winter camping conditions. 
He is a very powerful man and had extra 
weight to carry, but all through he was a splen- 
did example of the mastery of mind over 
matter, and in spite of many tumbles on the 
start, while snowshoeing, he stayed with the 
boys to the finish and made every man in the 
party a personal friend. His English vocabu- 
lary was very small as far as expressions went, 
but his understanding was large, and his ex- 
pressions grew plainer and more frequent as 
the days went by. So popular was he with the 
boys that they insisted upon making him one 
of the vice-presidents of the Wolf Hunters Club 
of America, which was formed in the forest. 
The start from Desbarats was made in 
sleighs. Our heavy Mackinaw coats were 
made on the Hudson Bay pattern, but of better 
material, keeping us abundantly warm. The 
roads were very heavy and our dinner the first 
day consisted of soda biscuits and sardines, 
which we purchased at the little country store, 
so that when five o’clock came the ravenous 
appetite, characteristic of life in high altitudes, 
had manifested itself. At the very last settler’s 
house we were fortunate enough to be sur- 
prised by a batch of home-made pies that had 
just come out of the oven and were very nicely 
browned. The party took the whole baking. 
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The tent and outfit were two hours behind. 
We drove from the last settler’s to the shore of 
Bass Lake. Using our snowshoes as shovels we 
cleaned away the snow down to the ground and 
made room for three tents in T shape, i.e., 
two at right angles to the third. We cut boughs, 
poles, crotches, tent pegs, and everything was 
ready but the tents and provisions at seven 
o’clock. We made torches of birch bark and 
began to feel hungry and anxious as to whether 
the food and outfit would arrive. Just then 
dark forms were seen in the distance, and they 
proved to be the rest of the party. The lady 
of the hot pies had very thoughtfully sent 
along a pot of hot potatoes, which she covered 
with a cloth and they remained hot during 
that four-mile trip. This little thoughtfulness 
made the sex dearer to us than before, if possible, 
and she was afterwards referred to as ‘“‘the 
pie woman with the mouth of pearls.’ 

On Sunday morning we found that we had 
three guides who had skill as cooks, and the 
breakfast of corn meal mush, bacon and beans, 
with the pineapple hunks from Singapore was 
better than anything we had ever tried in camp. 
The therapeutic value of pineapple is in no 
other place so effective as it is in camp. It is 
easily transported, is not injured by frost— 
in fact it is improved by freezing. The Hovis 
bread is one that will keep fresh for a fortnight. 
It is put up in small loaves and is admirable for 
a quick luncheon on a long trip. Another article 
that is advisable to have when one uses tobog- 
gans is shredded wheat biscuit and triscuit. 
Their use is in preparing a hurried luncheon. 
They are made into a soup with a little spice 
added and something to enrich it, or eaten hot 
and damp with sugar or syrup. The whole 
time taken to cook it in boiling water is two 
minutes. 

Our camp on Bass Lake was in an exquis- 
itely beautiful spot. We arrived at the lake 
between two enormous peaks with a spring-fed 
stream of running water meandering between 
them. We crossed the lake where there was a 
summer canoe route, its outlines are bold and 
beautified with heavy, uncut and unburned 
timber. We spent the first morning in looking 
for wolves, but although we found large yards 
of deer and moose, the mining prospectors and 
lumbermen had driven away the body of 
wolves so that we decided to strik camp 
and move further north, where, it was 
rumored, wolves were to be found in large 
numbers. 

A magnificent fisher was caught and killed. 
Cariboo Jack trapped him and he had to be 
killed to put him out of misery. He is the 


pluckiest animal of his kind in the woods and 
showed plenty of fight even when caught in a 
trap. We had always heard that fisher was 
not good to eat, but we realized that he had 
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been feeding on rabbits, and after skinning him 
we put him into the pot and found him to be 
very good indeed. He would have been better 
for food had he been left hanging for a few days, 
but even as it was he was tender enough. 

We had a very large log fire outside of the 
tents, and a square open-front sheet steel tent 
stove inside, with a large stove pipe, which gave 
the greatest possible amount of ventilation. 
It was a decided success. The open fire, when 
the temperature is 35” below zero, is enough to 
sat by, but to sit about quietly in the open tent 
it is not quite sufficient. With this stove in 
our twelve by fourteen tent, the conditions 
tending to perfect sociable conditions were all 
right. Although close to straggling settlers 
to the south, on the north was the boundless 
white silence, relieved only by precipitous crags 
and pine and other trees stretching to the 
shore of the James Bay. 

There are many fine bass fishing lakes and 
near them are red trout streams. The Hon. 
Hempstead Washburn said of these lakes last 
year that few lakes in Switzerland equal them 
in beauty. The American contingent and the 
French lieutenant could not find expression 
for their admiration of the scene. 

Some of the men admitted that they had 
dined a little too much and too often, and that 
the liquid part of the menu had been too freely 
indulged in just before leaving, but two days 
in the woods on snowshoes, enabled them to 
throw off the bad effects of the delicious poison 
they had been taking, and on the third day 
every man was fit for the real hard tramping 
before us. 

That first day, the twelve miles (as the crow 
flies) of climbing over mountains in the un- 
broken forest, and breaking our trail all the 
way, was very hard work indeed. Breaking 
a snowshoe trail means exceedingly difficult 
work for the leader, very hard work for the 
second man, and moderately hard work for the 
third man. The rest have an easy time of it. 
Two of the older men took turns at breaking 
the trail. During the first five minutes, Lieu- 
tenant Carbabon on a heavy grade bowed his 
head to miss a projecting limb, caught another 
with his snowshoes and took his first decided 
header. The hole in the snow might have 
been made by an elephant lying down. Con- 
sidering Lieutenant Carbabon’s weight of 
two hundred and forty pounds, it was not 
surprising. Coming up with a smile on his 
face, well covered with melting snow, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Mais c’est épatant’”’ which might be 
translated, ‘‘Holy smoke, but this is great!”’ 
He could not find adjectives enough to express 
his appreciation of his enjoyment of every- 
thing, and the descriptive powers of the French 
vocabulary are unlimited as compared with 
ours. 
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Feeling the need of a rest, we stopped on a 
small lake to rest, and become familiar with 
our guns. We were delighted to find that we 
had among our hunters seven or eight crack 
shots. We had the champion of the Province 
of Quebec. We had a man for whom a special 
medal was struck at the Rockcliffe Military 
School. We had in Lieutenant Carbabon the 
best pistol shot with the automatic Colt. We 
had old hunters who took the prize for swift 
shooting and skill combined. 

We portaged over to Big Island Lake and 
from Small Island Lake to Patton Lake. There 
are two Island Lakes—Big Island Lake and 
Small Island Lake. We avoided the regular 
Indian canoe portage to get more into the 
wilds, and in doing this we came to a seven- 
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that. Feeling exhausted there was a call for 
whiskey, but the faithful guide who carried it 
refused to give it without instructions from the 
chief. Moving, but almost exhausted, the 
hunters came straggling in, and it was sur- 
prising to note how marvellous is the effect of 
tea in the woods; it is a far more lasting stimu- 
lant than is whiskey. 

The French lieutenant turned up about the 
fifth, leaving some of the older hunters behind, 
and our respect grew greater along with our 
liking for the representative of France. Four 
cups of strong tea apiece did not seem anything 
out of the common. 

We found the inhabitants of the farm house 
down with the grippe. This was the case in 


almost every one of the few settlers’ houses 





A STOP FOR REFRESHMENT BEFORE 


hundred-foot precipice which looked impossible 
to negotiate, but after much searching we found 
a rock slide, which went down to the lake at an 
angle of 65° or steeper. It would have been 
impossible had it not been for the many small 
poplars and birches that grew in the broken 
rock. It was a snowshoe slide and we went 
down, catching trees and twigs as we went. 
This brought from the French Lieutenant, 
‘‘mais c’est tres cale,’’ ‘‘but it is extraordinarily 
exciting,”’ by a literal translation. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon we were 
within a mile and a half of one of the settler’s 
homes who had gone into the wilderness because 
of an isolated basin of good land in the hills. 
The leader of the expedition was a mile ahead 
of the rest, hurrying along to get tea boiled 
for the party who had four miles to travel after 


ENTERING 


THE GREAT NORTHERN FOREST 


we found. On the other hand, we were getting 
rid of all our little bodily ailments and feeling 
fit to join a Polar expedition. 

Why should they be ill? The reason is that 
these farmhouse people keep vegetables in 
their.cellars and travel from the house to the 
stables without any extra covering. They are 
very careless about ventilation and breathe 
vitiated air. 

We who were out all day long in the open air 
were shedding our clothing. We found it very 
difficult to dress lightly enough. We found our 
Eskimo Dickey of canton flannel, thrown over 
our under coat, of great value. It had no 
weight and helped to break the wind and keep 
out the snow and cold admirably. We carried 
our overcoats on our shoulders in military fash- 
ion or in our light pack bags. 
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Another valuable article of clothing was the 
helmet, in which we slept at night, and which 
we wore all day. It can be shaped as a cap 
and worn on the top of the head or can be 
pulled over the face, covering all but the eyes 
and nose, and even the nose can be covered, 
leaving the eyes alone visible. This accounted 
for the fact that, in spite of 40° below zero, not 
the least frost bite was experienced by any of 
the party. 

While on the question of outfit, I must say 
that the McClary cooking stove—small, port- 
able, and capable of being knocked down with- 
out injury and packed. up in a very small com- 
pass—proved valuable. It cooked for fifteen 
hungry men a three-course dinner when time 
permitted. It had an oven that would bake. 
It was also sufficient to heat the large tent, 
around which bundles of blankets made coats 
for the party. Enjoyable social conditions 
prevailed on the plan of the old Indian tepee. 
We made much of the evening entertainment 
by asking each member of the party to give the 
most interesting episode of his life, and these 
were told under the exceedingly warm social 
influences that prevail at night, and at night 
only. 

We had a variety of opposites of national 
character. We had the French Canadian 
gaiety and politeness and the old France ex- 
hibit of the same qualities. We had the large 
American experience of ‘‘globe trotters.”” We 
had the Anglo-Canadian veterans relate their 
experience in camping and canoeing extending 
over thirty or forty years, and we had the neces- 
sary freedom of roasting and jollying those who 
entered into too extraordinary narratives. Our 
three experienced guides made quick work of 
washing dishes and putting away everything, 
so that every evening was quiet, restful and 
interesting to a degree. In fact, in looking 
back upon those ten days, there does not 
seem to have been a lost hour. 

The Ontario Government wired that accord- 
ing to the statutes we could not use hounds 
on the wolf hunt because of the possibility of 
their chasing a deer. By telegram we over- 
came their scruples, but it was too late and the 
hounds returned home to our very great regret, 
because the Port Brady contingent went with 
them. 

We now reached the forest home of Alec 
Ross, ex-mounted policeman, the last settler 
on a ranch about twelve miles northeast of 
where we had last camped. Here we found 
that some of the women were afraid to go from 
the house to the barn on account of the wolves. 
The first night, whether we made too much 
noise or not, we did not hear any wolves. 

We had in our party one man who had served 
nthe mounted police. He had a decided ten- 


dency to teach others how to do things and they 
consented to be taught, having a little respect 
for the teacher’s reputed qualifications. Lieuten- 
ant Carbabon was the good-natured victim of 
his intentions, and when he told the lieutenant 
how to run, keeping his snowshoes close to- 
gether, and when at the third step the mounted 
policeman teacher took a header in the snow, 
great was the jollying that took place. The 
man left us later with ‘‘cold feet.’”” He was a 
good example of how far and how long a man 
may travel in the far north and learn nothing. 
Before leaving, however, he volunteered to 
supply us with rabbits, and disdaining our 
copper wire brought for the purpose, he used 
twine and little sticks, with which to make 
the snares. The next morning we went out to 
count our game, but the traps were gone. There 
were innumerable rabbit tracks, but the hares 
had chewed the trap strings into small pieces 
and departed, none the worse for the exper- 
ience. We then tried our own methods, which 
were more effective. 

Thursday, February 14, every man in the 
party agreed was the happiest day of his 
life. We had heard wolves in full cry the night 
before and had seen their tracks, so the last two 
nights of our stay we determined to lay in 
ambush for the wolves at their crossings. These 
crossings are well marked paths with plain wolf 
signs very frequently in evidence. 

Twelve of us went in parties of four to the 
different wolf crossings. We buried ourselves 
in the snow, lying down at full length, but did 
not see even the shadowy form of awolf. We 
were excited and pretty tired after our hard 
work, and the three or four additional miles 
that we had tramped. We had just sufficient 
excitement to keep us awake. One of our party 
imitated very well the wolf howl. There was a 
scramble for revolvers, axes, and knives, but 
no wolf came within one hundred yards of us. 
They smelt the bait, smelt the human beings 
and prowled and howled around us, but nothing 
more all night long. We could not get a shot 
at them. 

The wolf feeds in the night as much as pos- 
sible, but as the game keeps out of his way at 
night, he is compelled to hunt in the daytime 
as well. The morning after the unsuccessful 
ambush, as one of the parties was tramping up 
an Indian trail, a deer bounded across the path, 
followed by a band of wolves. We gave chase, 
but there were nine inches of soft snow on the 
top of the crust, which favored the wolves and 
made it hard going for the snowshoers. How- 
ever, in about five minutes of running we came 
to a lake, two-thirds of which was surrounded 
by precipitous bluffs, so that we saw that the 
deer and wolves could not escape except in one 
direction. We therefore hurried to the other 
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side, so as to intercept the whole band. The 
wolves chased the deer to the foot of the blufis. 
Then the deer doubled back and finally it caught 
sight of us, and bounded the lake, 
straight for us, as a deer will sometimes do 
when hard pressed. The animal covered the 
five wolves, so that we could not get a shot 
until they were quite close. Then there was a 
sound of fifteen shots. Three of the wolves 
were dropped, and the other two were wounded, 
but escaped. If we had a couple of hounds 
we would have caught these two, also. The 
deer escaped scott free. One of the wolves we 
shot was a magnificent specimen 


across 
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companions. I must particularly mention 
Lieutenant Carbabon, of the Tenth Infantry 
of Auxonne, France, who is now on a three- 
years’ leave of absence, as one of the right sort. 
Also C. H. Deutschman, a Rocky Mountain 
guide who has done a good deal of hunting in 
the Rockies, formed a _ valuable addition 
to the party. 

The greatest amount of comfort was ex- 
perienced by the party in spite of the cold, thus 
leading us to understand how it was that the 
Indian, who was out of doors so much, could 
go with so little clothing in the old days, when 
he lived this life continually. The burying in 





THE 


RESULT 


We left poisoned bait over a course ten miles 
long behind us. The result from this we shall 
not know until there is a thaw, as a heavy fall 
of snow covered what we may have got. We 
had a thoroughly practical and _ successful 
wolf hunter to put out the bait. While it was 
somewhat disappointing to be able to get only 
three wolves, the hunt left every member of the 
party keenly anxious to go at it again. I 
never knew a hunt entered into and followed 
up with so much zeal. The fifteen men 
who formed the party were extremely good 


OF THE 


HUNT 


the snow of all but the head was a great success. 
None need freeze in a storm or blizzard when 
there is snow enough to cover them. When 
you are entirely covered, with just a handker- 
chief, perhaps, over the mouth, and two inches 
of snow over that you soon get to be too warm. 
Our outfit was so nearly perfect that no fault 
was found with anything. 

One result of a camping trip, winter or sum- 
mer, is the very delightful experience of suc- 
cessfully learning to help one’s seif. In these 
days of general prosperity, we feel a growing 
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difficulty in the already difficult question of 
obtaining domestic servants. The camp 
teaches us to help ourselves in a great many 
respects, and turns the absence of domestic 
servants into a matter of almost pleasure, when 
taken in the right spirit, and when it does not 
happen too often or for too long a period. 

We had thorough sportsmen with us, and in 
spite of our many opportunities of getting a 
deer and moose, not one shot was fired at any 
game out of season. I doubt if the thought of 
shooting out of season ever entered the mind 
of anybody present. 

Mr. R. L. Low, of New York, had killed a 
large moose in our vicinity last fall in the open 
season, and his guide had killed another. He 
took away the head only and one or two roasts, 
leaving the rest with Alec. Ross, who preserved 
it in a barrel of slightly salted water. After 
being parboiled it made delicious steaks and 
roasts. 

Writing this account some days after the 
event the feeling comes very strongly upon me, 
that for the fagged-out business man, there is 
no experience, summer or winter, which will do 
as much lasting good in as short a time and 
with so much enjoyment as a winter outing on 
snowshoes with a well-organized equipment of 
tents, blankets, and grub. I realize that winter 
wolf hunts will have a great vogue in Canada in 
the future, and very many expeditions will 
start from different points of our three thous- 
sand-mile northern country (organized on the 
lines of this one), which will be very successful 
in the good days to come. 

Every man of our party has lost any fear 
that he may have indulged in as to the cold of 
our Northern forests. Be it remembered that 
we were in a habitable forested area from seven 
hundred to a thousand miles below the arctic 
circle, in a country which really enjoys the 
perfect winter. The lesson that we learned out 
of all is that if we want health in exercise, 
summer or winter, we must go north. 


FISH, GAME AND FOREST LEAGUE 


For some years there has been in existence 
in the State of New York an organization known 
as the Fish, Game and Forest League. It is 
an incorporated body and was formed for the 
purpose of bringing together the clubs interested 
in the preservation of the fish, the game and 
the forests. It is the only organization that 
represents the interests of the sportsmen of the 
State in a concrete way, and is absolutely the 
only representative of their interests before 
the Legislature annually. 

Meny of the clubs incorporated for the pro- 
tection of fish and game, and a large numberof 
individual sportsmen, have become members 


of the League, but there are many others who 
have not done so. The situation was thor- 
oughly considered at the annual meeting last 
December at Syracuse, and it was determined 
to make a supreme effort to so interest the 
honest sportsmen of the State in the matter 
that all might in time be enrolled. The officers 
elected at that meeting are pledged to use their 
utmost efforts to reach every fish and game 
club in the State, and every association formed 
for the protection of the forests, as well as the 
great army of those who favor the objects for 
which the league is formed, but are not as yet 
affiliated with any organized body for this 
purpose. 

To carry out this pledge, the officers of the 
league now call upon all clubs organized for 
protective purposes to join and take an active 
interest in its welfare. The same invitation is 
extended to all unaffiliated sportsmen. It is 
proposed to make the league the leading ex- 
ponent of all that is best, in the advocacy of 
honest hunting and fishing especially. There 
can be no doubt as to the advantages to be de- 
rived from such a union of representative sports- 
men and organizations as is advocated. A 
better condition would of necessity result from 
united effort. The enactment of proper game 
laws would follow and the enforcement of the 
law would be made certain. It would be 
possible, also, to put a stop to the incessant 
tinkering with the laws affecting sportsmen, 
and to secure a statute based on natural re- 
quirements, so that real protection would result 
to the fish and game of the State, instead of the 
jumble of laws now existing. In fact, there is 
no limit to the value of such an organization 
as is proposed. 

Believing that it will be necessary only to 
present the matter practically to the sports- 
men of the State, this ‘‘call to arms”’ is issued. 
The cost of belonging to the league has been 
placed at a minimum—one dollar annually for 
individual members and five dollars annually 
for clubs. This gives the right to sit in the 
annual meeting of the league, to have a voice 
in the proceedings and to secure the united 
strength of the organization for any legitimate 
purpose. Every year shows the great im- 
portance of getting together the honest sports- 
men of the State for mutual benefit and pro- 
tection. The officers of the league believe 
that such benefits can best be procured by 
uniting under its banner. 

Application blanks for membership may be 
had from the secretary, Mr. John D. Whish, 
Box 39, Capitol P. O., Albany, N. Y., either 
by writing directly to him, or by applying to a 
member who will send in the request. 


Respectfully, 
J. H. Considine, President 
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THE KILLING OF THE BIGGEST MOOSE 


By JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


There have been and are so many stories 
published in the various newspapers and sports- 
men’s periodicals, each purporting to chronicle 
the chase and killing of the ‘‘ biggest moose,” 
that it is not without some trepidation that I 
sit down to write of the moose that has come 
under my own notice, and which was recently 
on exhibition at the Sportsman’s Show in New 
York, together with some of the details of the 
expedition, on which his killing was only an 
incident. 

To begin at the beginning, a party left New 
York onfthe 4th of last October and went di- 
rectly to Ottawa by train. This party, unlike 


Arriving at Ottawa, they again entrained, 
this time to Deux Rivieres, near Mattawa, 
from which place they struck into the wilder- 
ness, due north, toward Lake Caughnawana, 
at which place there is the camp of the Caughna- 
wana Club. 

The first day in the wilderness was spent in 
getting over some eighteen miles, which was 
traveled by wagon, but the next day the wagons 
were left behind and the party proceeded by 
canoe, carrying between lakes, and managed 
in this way to cover the remaining twelve miles 
to Lake Caughnawana, where they established 
their headquarters. 





THE MOOSE HERE SHOWN HAD A SPREAD OF FORTY-FIVE INCHES AND WAS KILLED BY 


H. F. WHITNEY ON 


most of the sportsmen bands that seek the 
wilds with the opening of the season, was com- 
posed, not only of the sportsmen destined to 
play a leading part in the taking of what I 
believe to be the biggest head on record (aside, 
of course, from Alaskan moose), but also the 
wives of the huntsmen. The party consisted 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Pratt, of Glen Cove, 
Long Island; Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Whitney, of 
the same place, and Mr. Lewis M. Gibb, of 
Islip, Long Island, who was the lucky man 
and got the_big}moose, 


ROSICO LAKE, CANADA 


No sooner were they comfortably settled 
than the snow began to fall, continuing without 
cessation for three days, and effectually block- 
ing any further movements. 

Morning of the fourth day, however, found a 
clear sky above, and encouraged by the more 
cheerful aspect of the weather, Gibb, Whitney 
and two guides started off to look for moose. 

To the west of Lake Caughnawana rises the 
ridge of mountains known to the natives as the 
“Great Divide,” it being, in fact, the watershed 
that divides the drainage of that whole section. 
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Carrying over the Great Divide, the party 
re-embarked at Green Lake. On the trip across 
the lake Gibb enjoyed a battle royal with a 
twenty-two pound muskellunge, his weapon 
being an eight-ounce rod, and only brought it 
to gaff after a long fight, for the game fish of 
the North are fighters from ’way back, and the 
old guides claim that no man has a right to call 
a fish his own until after he has caught, cooked 
and eaten it; for then, and then only, they de- 
clare, can a man be sure that his fish will not 
finally wrest itself away. 

Green Lake put behind them, another long 
carry followed over to Big Dam Lake, which 
was also crossed by canoe; followed by another 
stiff carry over to the Magnisippi River, where 
a camp was made, situated about fifteen miles 
from the main camp on Caughnawana Lake. 

The following day Gibb canoed some miles 
down the Magnisippi River, and it was on his 
return journey, late in the afternoon, that he 
saw the big moose at the river bank. 

There was a considerable breeze blowing 
and the water was quite rough, making a shot 
from a canoe, as you may well imagine, no easy 
matter. Steadying the canoe as well as he 
could, Gibb raised his rifle, a nine-millimeter 
Mauser, and taking as careful aim as possible 
under the circumstances, let fly. 

The moose started off, but was evidently hit, 
and the ‘‘man behind the gun” lost no time, 
but, working his gun as fast as he could, fired 
five shots at the fast disappearing ‘‘lord of the 
forest,’’ and with the fifth shot had the satis- 
faction of seeing him halt, stagger, and fall. 

On reaching the side of his game, the hunter 
was astounded to note the size of the big bull, 
which up to this time he had not fully appre- 
ciated, and he readily saw that he had a trophy 
that would make even the oldest woodsman 
open his eyes, for the spread of the antlers was 
as great or greater than his own height. 

Hurrying back to camp with the news, he 
soon had Whitney and the guide listening with 
half incredulous surprise, as he described the 
size and the manner of the killing of his moose. 
Indeed, the other members of the party were 
not to be blamed for their doubt, for to kill 
a moose at over a hundred yards, shooting from 
a canoe on rough water, at sundown, and plant- 
ing five shots (for all of the bullets had gone 
true) in such rapid succession as is necessary 
when a big moose begins to put out for home— 
all this, I say, was enough to tax the credulity 
of any man, no matter how good a friend—but 
when one adds to all this the fact that the 
antlers had a spread of an even seventy inches— 
Well! It is enough to make any man calmly 
state that Missouri was the land of his na- 
tivity, and insist that he be ‘‘shown.” 

The morning, however, brought proof in 


the most conclusive form, for all three, em- 
barked bright and early and paddled down to 
where the fallen monarch lay, and feasted their 
eyes on the “biggest ever.’”’ He was soon 
packed back to camp, nevertheless, and igno- 
miniously beheaded and skinned, and in various 
ways known only to the guides of the northwest, 
got into shape for the return to the main camp. 

The return was marked by great jubilation 
at headquarters, and mighty was the name of 
the slayer, who was showered with compliments 
on his skill, by all of his friends. 

On October 16 another bull moose fell the 
victim of the ‘‘heap big hunters,’”’ as Tom, the 
Indian guide, called them; this time before the 
rifle of Whitney. He was a big fellow, and was 
killed up at the northern end of Rosico Lake, 
which les a few miles to the north of Lake 
Caughnawana. The spread of the antlers was 
forty-five inches, which, although by no means 
small, seemed, of course, hardly worth con- 
sidering, after the seventy-incher. 

The whole country in the vicinity of Lake 
Caughnawana fairly teems with game and 
game fishes of all kinds and descriptions. The 
party were in the vicinity for about three weeks, 
and during that time, in addition to the game 
killed, they saw a few deer, any number of 
foxes and wolves, and ducks by the hundreds 
of thousands. 

One day the whole party took a fishing trip 
up to Blue Lake, a few miles north of the main 
camp, and had great sport, catching a large 
number of trout, which averaged up at over 
two pounds. 

During the little trips taken by the men of 
the party the ladies were by no means idle. 
They hunted and fished on or near the lake, 
catching trout and shooting partridges with a 
.22 caliber rifle. 

In the event of any who may happen to see 
this little statement of the bare facts, unem- 
bellished by any attempt at literary beauty, 
wishing to seek the wilds up in the shadow of 
the Great Divide, in search of seventy-inch 
moose heads for mural decorations or hatracks, 
you have my sincere wishes for all kinds of luck 
and success. 

Go up to Mattawa and get in touch with Tom 
Peary, the best guide in the country, and you 
will ‘‘get something.”’ Tom is a full-blooded 
Indian and has spent all his life in wresting a 
livelihood from the denizens of the wildwood. 
He can smell a moose a mile or so off, and once 
he is on the trail the moose might just as well 
write to the leading undertakers for estimates, 
giving size, style and general specifications of 
his requirements, for that moose has about as 
much chance to get away with his head, as the 
man in the moon has to shoot ducks. 

Go up to the wilderness! Get away from the 
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alarm clocks and dinner bells of civilization! 
Let the birds of the forest be your alarm clock 
and an empty stomach your dinner bell! And 
even if on your return you have no seventy- 
inch antlers to show to admiring friends and 
no tale to tell of ‘‘how you did it,”’ you at least 
will be the gainer in health, happiness, and in 
the appreciation of God’s own outdoors. 


A MARYLAND WILD-FOWL STATUTE UPHELD 


The case of the State of Maryland vs. George 
R, Carver, of Havre de Grace, charged with 
violation of Section 300 of Article 13 of the 
Public Local Laws of Maryland, which section 
says it shall be illegal to cross the line of the 
Susquehanna flats as laid down by Sections 278 
and 279 of Article 13 before the hour of 5 A.M. 
on the days on which shooting is permitted, 
was tried recently before Judge Van Bibber and 
a jury, occupying three whole days in the trial. 

For the first time since the passage of the 
act, in 1882, a conviction was obtained, the 
jury adjudging Mr. Carver guilty. Sentence was 
suspended. It is understood that the attorneys 
for the defense will take the case to the Court 
of Appeals. 

The case was vigorously fought for the state 
by State’s Attorney John R. Stifler, assisted 
by State Game Warden Oregon Milton Dennis 
and B. B. Shreeves, of Baltimore, Mr. Carver 
being represented by Mr. J. J. Archer, of the 
Belair bar, and Mr. Joseph W. Chamberlaine, of 
the Havre de Grace bar. 

State Warden Dennis, in speaking of the trial 
and conviction, said: 

‘‘Heretofore convictions could not be had 
because it was difficult to either get the sup- 
port and co-operation of the state’s attorneys 
in the various counties or to get a jury that 
would convict. We had both this time, and 
State’s Attorney Stifler more than ‘made good,’ 
and I cannot commend him too highly for his 
earnestness and loyalty to me and the depart- 
ment in his presentation of the case. 

“‘T am glad also that the case will go to the 
Court of Appeals, for I feel sure every point 
passed upon by Judge Van Bibber will be sus- 
tained by that court upon appeal. 

‘The defense used every means, by dilatory 
pleas and demurrers and special pleas, to have 
the ducking law of the Susquehanna flats de- 
clared unconstitutional by the court. There 
were two demurrers and three special pleas, all 
of which tended and were for the purpose of 
declaring the act unconstitutional. The de- 
murrers were overruled, and the special pleas 
were traversed, resulting in the constitutionality 
of the act being sustained by the court in the 
following particulars, to wit: 
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‘‘First—That the law is not constitutional 
on the ground that the fine fixed by Section 
300 of Article 13, Code Public Local Laws, is 
indefinite. 

‘‘Second—Fixing beyond question the lines 
of the Susquehanna flats as laid down by 
Sections 278 and 279 of that article. 

“‘Third—The act is unconstitutional on the 
ground that it interferes or is inconsistent with 
the laws of navigation as fixed by the United 
States Statutes. 

‘‘Fourth—That the state has a perfect right 
to pass laws for the protection of fish and game. 

‘In view of the decision in this case I shall 
now vigorously enforce the law without regard 
to whom it may affect. Under the decision 
the state has a perfect right to regulate the 
shooting of wild fowl on the Susquehanna flats, 
and as the state has seen fit to pass a law making 
it illegal to go over a certain line for the purpose 
of hunting and shooting wild fowl before the 
hour of 5 A.M. on the days open for shooting 
them I shall enforce the law. 

“‘T believe certain amendments to the law 
should be made, and at the proper time I shall 
arrange for a conference with the people who 
are interested in shooting wild fowl, especially 
at Havre de Grace, with a view to having cer- 
tain amendments made at the next session of 
the Legislature.”’ 


It appears all of North America is interested 
in a game and fish supply, and is in earnest 
about preserving it from extinction by people 
who want to convert it into cash without delay. 


Two new national game preserves are the 
Sequoyah national park and the Wichita game 
preserve, in Oklahoma. 


By keeping up the supply of game for this 
vast army of hunters, it will not be necessary 
to ‘‘teach the young idea how to shoot”’ in the 
public schools, to be prepared for war. The 
man who can knock down the swift-flying teal 
duck or erratic jack snipe would surely be 
‘“‘safe’’ as a soldier. 


It is estimated there are 2,500,000 hunters 
in the entire United States. Over 500,000 of 
these were in States requiring hunters’ licenses. 
The amount of licenses this year will increase, 
with better facilities for enforcing the laws. 


In Canada the following game warden sys- 
tems exist: Alberta, British Columbia, Mani- 
toba, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Prince Edward Island, Que- 
bec and Saskatchewan. 
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WHY DO TROUT SOMETIMES NOT RISE TO THE 
ARTIFICIAL FLY? 


Si HIS is a question that interests all anglers, 
without regard to nationality, and one 
that will perhaps never be answered 
satisfactorily. 

It is essential to an interesting discussion 
that the subject should be discussable and 
that it should be worthy of being discussed. 
Are we all agreed as to the reasons why 
trout do not rise to the fly on particular 
occasions? 

Let us begin the inquiry by asking the ques- 
tion, Why do trout at any time rise to the 
artificial fly? The answer being restricted to 
trout, it may confidently be given that it is 
because they think it a real fly, or, at least, 
something eatable. Then why do they not al- 
ways take it when presented? The most ob- 
vious answer is that they are then not hungry. 
But this does not seem satisfactory, when one 
thinks of days when fish rise and take the fly 
during its whole course, morning, noon and 
night, and other days, often in succession, when 
hardly a rise can be seen. This would assume 
a wholly unnatural caprice of appetite. A more 
reasonable assumption is that on these occa- 
sions the trout can get no natural flies, or have 
something more tempting to feed upon under 
the surface. While it is true that during or 
after a spate, when there has been an abun- 
dance of worms and insects washed into the 
water, the trout are specially on the lookout 
for them, even this assumption will not quite 
meet the case, because it is notable that trout 
frequently rise suddenly and stop as suddenly 
without any apparent difference in the number 
of natural flies on the water and—but here 
comes the rub—without any change of any 
sort, that we as vet know of definitely. 

We are now led to consider the causes which 
have been advanced in explanation of the non- 
rising of trout. For the sake of clearness we 
may number these causes and say: 

(1) Because they are not hungry. 

(2) Because there are no natural flies, au | 


trout not expecting them do not come to the 
surface. 

(3) Because they have a plentiful supply of 
bottom food. 

(4) Because of over-fishing. 

(5) Because the angler has not the correct fly. 

(6) Because they see the angler’s tackle or 
himself. 

(7) Because of the presence of otters or 
predatory birds. 

(8) Because the air is too cold. 

(9) Because the wind is in the wrong 
direction. 

(10) Because there is mist on the water. 

(11) Beéause of varying barometric pressure. 

(12) Because the electric tension of the atmos- 
phere is too great, which in common parlance 
is because there is thunder in the air. 

(13) Because the light is bad. 

We may now consider the conditions in which 
trout rise to the fly, and yet do not take it, 
‘‘short-rising”’ as it is familiarly called. There 
is something particularly mysterious in trout 
rising to the fly and so affecting it as to cause a 
distinct twitch of the line, and yet not hooking 
themselves. This happens often, not for an 
hour only, but for hours in succession. All 
forms of striking and want of striking on such 
occasions end only by one or two being hooked 
by the mouth or by the back fin. Whether they 
nibble at the flies or strike them with their tails 
it is difficult to say, and as difficult to say why 
they do not more frequently get hooked. 

We may now ask the question, Is there ever 
a time when trout can be depended on to rise? 
As regards the season, most authors are agreed 
that in spring and in autumn trout rise best to 
the fly. That in the early spring and late au- 
tumn they rise best in the middle of the day, 
and at other times in the morning and evening, 
and all this in relation to the sun conditions. 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter? 
Shortly, this—that there is a great deal about 
the question of rising and not rising of trout 
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that we know little or nothing about. Instead 
of giving up the problem in despair, we should 
watch narrowly the facts as observed in Nature, 
note them down carefully at the time, compare 
them with those of brother anglers on occasions 
such as this, and out of all evolve theories which 
when reduced to practice, will be found to have 
carried us nearer to the truth. And, further, 


the doing of this will not do away with the ro- 
mance and delightful uncertainty of angling, 
but rather add to the zest with which we carry 
it on. 

This is very good advice, freely given 


and 


a 
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by the way, advice is more easily given than 
reliable information in a case like this. Never- 
theless fly-fishers should consider, says Dr. 
Henshall, the noted authority, that a ‘‘con- 
dition, not a theory confronts anglers in the 
rising or non-rising of a trout to an artificial 
fly, and that we should endeavor to ascertain 
if such be possible, just what conditions are 
present to account for the peculiar actions, at 
different times, of those elusive creatures of the 
adipose fin, that according to popular opinion 
seem to have as many moods as _ specks or 
spots.”’ He goes on to say: 
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‘“There is one feature of this subject, how- 
ever, that I have never known to be alluded to, 
which is this: That the rising or not rising of 
trout may depend on the searcity or abundance 
of the fish. !n regions where trout are usually 
abundant i have never, in my experience, 
known them to fail to rise to the artificial fly, 
at any time of day, or under almost any con- 
dition of wind or weather. It is only in sections 
that are much fished, and fish consequently 
searce, or ‘‘educated,” as some term it for want 
of a better reason, that trout fail to respond to 
the solicitations of the fly-fisher. 





FISHING 


‘In the wilds of Canada I have had trout rise 
to my fly by the dozen, day after day, so that 
all semblance of sport disappeared, and only 
enough were taken for the frying-pan. In 
Yellowstone Lake the merest tyro can take the 
red-throat trout until his arms ache, at anv 
time of day, beneath clouds or sunshine. And 
in the river below the lake one can stand on the 
bank in plain sight of the trout, which with one 
eye on the angler and the other on the fly, 
rushes to his doom by snapping up the tinselled 
lure, contrary to all conventional lore. This 
is an extreme case, of course, for the trout are 
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extremely abundant. 

“One can imagine that in the clear and 
shallow streams of England, which have been 
thrashed by the flies of anglers, good, bad and 
indifferent, for centuries, and where trout are 
consequently and necessarily scarce, or ‘edu- 
cated,’ that they fail to rise—in other words 
they are not always there. This, I think, is the 
reason that dry fly-fishing is becoming the 
vogue in that country, where the angler waits 
patiently by the stream until a trout rising to 
a natural fly proclaims its presence. The rest 
is easy.” 

We will be glad to hear from the readers of 
FIELD AND STREAM on this subject. 


APRIL FISHING 


If the water has warmed up sufficiently, 
schools of Spanish mackerel and sea-trout 
(spotted weakfish) should now be running into 
the bays of the west coast of Florida, affording 
fine sport with fly or bait, and tarpon fishing 
should be fair at the favorite resorts. 

In some of the northern states brook trout 
fishing is lawful in April, and if the spring 
proves favorable good sport is anticipated. 
Fishing for pike, pickerel and yellow perch is 
also available in some localities, and rods, reels 
and tackle are already being overhauled and 
put in readiness. 


A NOVEL METHOD OF COOKING BROOK TROUT 


Williams Peters, the eminent Norwegian 
painter, who has returned to his own land after 
having spent the past summer in this country, 
is almost as perfect an exponent of the culinary 
art as he is of his own field of work. One of 
his original concoctions is a novel method of 
cooking brook trout that cannot fail to appeal 
to the taste of the American epicure to whom 
this fish is always a tasty morsel. To prepare 
it according to Mr. Peters’ unique recipe, 
however, the cook must first butter a baking 
pan liberally. Upon this butter the trout, 
already carefully dressed, is placed, and enough 
rich cream is poured over it to cover the fish 
completely. The pan is then placed in the 
oven, where it should be allowed to remain 
absolutely undisturbed for fully ten minutes, 
by which time the cream should have become 
deliciously browned, a certain indication that 
the fish has been cooked sufficiently. It is then 
served on a hot platter with a sprinkling of salt 
and pepper. If it is desired that the dish shall 
be still richer, a goodly lump of chopped parsley 
and butter, that have previously been well 
mixed, may be placed inside the trout before 
it is covered with the cream. Whether this is 
done or not, however, the cream in which the 
fish was baked must always be used as its sauce. 
The trout cooked in this way is delicious, and 


makes a very attractive appearance if it is 
served in the same dish in which it was cooked, 
as it is then unnecessary to disturb the brown- 
tinted crust that has formed on the cream. 


HOW TO TIE YOUR OWN FLIES 


Why so many anglers use flies for fishing, 
I shall not try to explain, but since they do 
use them, why don’t more anglers tie their own 
flies and thereby add more pleasure to the trips 
to lake and stream, and at the same time save 
some money and have a pastime that may be 
enjoyed during the winter months. 

Some years back, I started to tie a few flies 
for my own use, and I still have now the first 
one I made. It looks like a rag-picker in hard 
luck. Still, I have taken some good fish on 
this fly. 

I do not intend to tell you how you should 
use flies for fishing. It has been told by men 
that have not only mastered the art, but also 
know how to write of it in an entertaining man- 
ner. Hoping that it will be of some help to 
brother anglers in learning the art of fly tying, 
I shall give you my method of tying flies for use 
with a small spinner, for bass. 

In the first place, get a good hook. They can 
be bought at from thirty-five to seventy-five 
cents a hundred. Do not make the mistake I 
made, of buying a cheap hook, but buy the best 
you can get. I prefer a sproat hook. Test 
every hook as to temper before you start to 
tie a fly on it. 

In making up a fly, fasten to hook with very 
thin silk the tinsel or other material with which 
you are going to finish the body of fly; giving it 
a coat of coach varnish, allowing varnish to 
extend down to where you have fastened your 
tinsel. Then allow the varnish thirty to thirty- 
six hours to set, but not to dry. Next, attach 
the material for tail of fly if you intend to have 
one, also silk or other material for the outside 
of the body, tying securely withsilk. I usea 
silk size 00 for fastening. 

If you intend to finish body with yellow silk, 
use yellow or white worsted yarn, to make up 
body before wrapping on silk. Always use a 
worsted to fill out body as near the same color 
as you can to the silk or other material you are 
to use for outside finish of body. After wrap- 
ping on worsted for filling up body to size you 
want it, give this worsted body a coat of 
bleached shellac, allowing the shellac to soak 
well into the worsted. This makes body hard 
and firm, and you will have very little trouble 
with body turning on hook when it is dry. 

Next wrap on silk or other material for out- 
side finish of body. This has to be done very 
smoothly, and it is- best to put this on tight, 
if silk. Hold end of silk with thumb and finger 
and wrap on tinsel as finishing to body, tying 
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very securely with silk. Trim off all surplus 
ends of tinsel and silk, and give silk with which 
you have tied upper end of body a coat of 
shellac. Never cut end of silk used for fastening 
until fly is done. 

Next comes the hackle Fasten one, two, or 
more hackle feathers to the body by the tip or 
small end of the feather, using same silk as used 
to fasten silk and tinsel. This wrapping of 
hackle is the hardest part of fly tying. It is 
very hard to get a hackle feather that will make 
a good full hackle for a bass fly. Most of the time 
I use two or three, and a few times I have had to 
use four feathers to make a nice hackle. After 
fastening on your hackle feathers at tip or 
small end of feather, wrap on hackle, being 
careful to keep fiber of feather laying one way. 
This is done by working feather so as it appears 
to be doubled in the center. Tie securely, and 
add on wing. It is best to use water fowl 
feathers for wings. They stand more use and 
show up well in water, stand the wear and 
tear of casting and of fish snapping them. You 
can dye white goosefeathers for wings any color 
and in this way get up many flashy and killing 
flies. If you are making a large fly, use four 
feathers for the wing, and when fastened on 
give silk at fastening a coat of bleached shellac. 
I often use a stiff worsted for making body of 
fly and think it is just as good as a body dressed 
with silk. When using worsted give coat of 
shellac before putting on outside wrapping of 
body, and finish as above. Any questions as 
to above will be answered by me by return mail. 

Milo, Ohio M. P. Keefe 


A NEW BASS FLY 


Having read with interest several commu- 
nications in Fretp AND STREAM in regard to 
fly fishing for black bass, I thought perhaps I 
could give your readers a pointer or two that 
might be worth considering. 

I do not agree with those who say black 
bass fishing with the fly rod is a failure. In 
proof of this I would say that seventy-five 
per cent. of the fishermen along the Fox River 
use the fly rod in preference to the bait rod 
and they get plenty of bass, even though the 
Fox River is supposed to be fished out. 

I think that the main trouble is that the 
average fisherman uses bass flies of the ordinary 
pattern. These flies mat into a shapeless and 
ins:,nificant mass as soon as they are wet, con- 
sequently they do not attract the bass. I 
have been using a new fly that does not mat or 
lose its shape, no matter how wet it gets, or 
how long it is used, and on which a hundred 
bass may be caught without injuring it. Many 
of the Fox River fishermen use this fly, while 
others use large flies of their own make. 

The fly I use was originated by a local fisher- 


man who is considered one of the best in 
Chicago, which is saying a good deal. About 
four or five years ago he invented a new bait 
and called it the Coaxer. He put it on the 
market, and it at once became extremely popu- 
lar among local bait casters, and is still as 
popular as ever. From this bait was designed 
a bait or fly for the fly rod that is better than 
anything I have ever used. It is made in sizes 
for both trout and bass, I believe. 

From my own experiences with the ordinary 
fly and the artificial baits, I have come to the 
conclusion that bass do not strike flies well 
because they are too small, owing to their 
shrinking as soon as wet, also their lack of 
definite shape or character. The new fly, 
which is known as the ‘‘Coaxer bass fly,” keeps 
its shape, size and color and in addition is very 
lively, especially in running water. With such 
a fly as this no fly caster should go home empty 
handed, if there is a bass in the stream, and 
they won’t all be small ones, either. Even 
pickerel will take it. I have taken a number 
of pickerel on it myself; none, however, were 
over two and a-half pounds in weight. 

Fly fishing for bass has certainly got bait 
fishing beat a mile, for sport, and I see no 
reason why it should not bring you just as big a 
string, if not bigger. 

In addition to the bait or ‘‘fly’’ mentioned, 
parties who have had bad luck with the fly rod 
should try the little spoons called ‘‘ Hildebrandt 
Spinners.”’ I like the fly best because it is a 
strictly surface bait, which gives you more 
sport and also more fish. Others, however, like 
the spoon the best. Both are certainly good. 
These new flies can be had of any dealer in 
fishing tackle in Chicago, but I do not know 
whether they are on sale outside of this city. 

My greatest success has usually been at the 
head of a pool of deep water, just at the edge 
of the riffle that enters it, and in the lakes in 
the open spots in the rushes where there is 
sufficient room to work your fish after once 
hooking him without his getting tangled up in 
the weeds. Also very close to the shore after 
sundown, as at that time bass come very close 
to the edge of the water in search of small min- 
nows, bugs, etc. Moonlight night fishing has 
also given me splendid sport, even as late as 
11 or 12 o’clock. If you have never tried bass 
fishing by moonlight you don’t know what you 
have missed, and my advice is to try it at the 
first opportunity, with either bait or fly rod. 

I would like to hear more from other fly 
fishermen as I am not too old to learn, and 
am always ready to try anything new on old 
‘‘Bre’r Bass,” who is, to my mind, the king 
of all game fish. 

Geo. D. Brazel 


1251 West Polk St., Chicago, Il. 
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In reply to an inquiry from one of our readers 
for this information, we publish the following 
letter: 

Shore-fishing in the vicinity of San Francisco 
is limited, for sportsmen, largely to the striped 
bass or rock fish (Roccus Lineatus). These 
splendid fighters come in from deep water in 
May, remain in a biting mood until July, are 
indifferent during the heat, and are again re- 
sponsive in the fall. The shedder-crab is 
reliable bait. They frequent the arms and 
upper reaches of San Francisco Bay, the slack 
water after low tide and the young flood tide 
being the best time to cast for them. Where the 
maximum was, five years or so ago, about 
thirty pounds, it now runs eight to ten, owing 
to too close fishing by the local enthusiasts. 
The locality offering the best results at present 
can be learned from the Striped Bass Club of 
San Francisco. If opportunity offers, the sea- 
anglers should run down to Monterey where ex- 
cellent oceanic salmon are found in June. 

F. L. Harding 

Arcade Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TROUT IN THE _ MOUNTAIN 
STREAMS OF COLORADO AND UTAH 


The mountain streams of Colorado, by rea- 
son of their clear and pure water, are par- 
ticularly adapted for the various species of 
trout. Realizing this fact, both the national 
and state governments have expended large 
sums of money in the construction of strictly 
modern hatcheries for the proper care and dis- 
tribution of young fish. ‘The principal hatchery 
of the national government is located at the 
foot of Mount Massive, near Leadville, with 
branches at_Twin Lakes and at Grand Mesa 
Lakes. The hatcheries instituted by the 
state of Colorado are located at Denver, Gun- 
nison, Durango, Steamboat Springs and Glen- 
wood Springs., All_of_ these hatcheries are_in 
charge of experienced men who devote their 
entire time,and attention to the propagation 
of young trout, and gather the spawn from 
the various, streams and lakes, from whence 
they are taken to the hatcheries, and under 


scientific care and direction are hatched, and 
the fish thus brought forth are given excellent 
care until the time for planting in the streams 
shall have arrived. 

Brook, native and rainbow, are the principal 
species of trout which are planted, and their 
size is designated as fry, fingerling and yearling. 
Fry are usually from one-half to one and one- 
half inches in length; fingerlings from two and 
one-half to four inches in length, and yearling 
from four to five inches in length. After plant- 
ing in the streams the fish grow about the rate 
of one inch per year, so that within three years 
from the time of planting fingerlings they may 
be taken from the streams with hook and line 
as provided in the game laws. 

The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, appre- 
ciating the value of good fishing grounds, has 
co-operated extensively with the fish author- 
ities, and has placed at their disposal all the 
facilities of a large railway system, with the | 
result that great quantities of young fish have 
been planted in the streams adjacent to its line. 

The distribution of the product for 1906 is 
shown in the following table: 

Head waters Arkansas River and tri- 

PC abs cas eee tan as an asin 1,118,000 
Gunnison River and tributaries... .. 1,555,000 
Tributaries of the Grand near Glen- 


SE ere ere rer eer 983,000 
WR TIN. ois on isin oss te ewe noes 400,000 
Rio Grande and tributaries. ........ 1,061,000 
South Arkansas west of Salida....... 45,000 
Dolores River and tributaries....... 340,000 
Uncompaghre River and tributaries. 165,000 
San Juan River and tributaries..... 772,000 
pee eer er et 531,000 
Grand Mest Lakes... 65.5 0ss008 505,000 
Oe ee ee 107,000 
Streams near Trinidad ............ 130,000 


RNIN, 6 .65.09.9 599s seas sae 178,000 
Provo River and various Utah 
ee Preise rire tee 449,000 
OT Ee eee ee 8,339,000 
It is expected that during 1907 the number 
of trout planted in the various mountain 
streams and lakes will approximate 9,000,000 
or 10,000,000. 
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SHOULDER FORMATION AND SOME OTHER THINGS 


By JAMES 


N last month’s Fire_tp anp Srream I had 

quite a good deal to say about shoulder 

« formation, more particularly referring to 
grayhounds as being the embodiment of speed 
of the highest class, but specifying that the 
correct formation was also an essential in all 
dogs required to race or run with freedom and 
in continued action. Almost simultaneously 
with the publication of my ideas a further in- 
stallment in the series of articles on English 
setters, which are appearing in Ficld and Fancy, 
by Mr. C. B. Whitford, was issued, and he has 
something to say on the same subject. 

After acknowledging that field trials have 
developed a style of dog perfectly unsuited for 
shooting over except where the dog can race 
away unchecked and in plain sight for as far 
as he races, so as not to get lost, he advocatés 
what he calls breeds for local uses. We are to 
have a New England breed, and presumably a 
whole assortment of ‘‘breeds’’ for use under 
special conditions. Starting off with his ideal 
New England setter we are told that he ‘‘ must 
have the right kind of shoulders bred in him, 
not the kind that the show judges accept gen- 
erally as good shoulders, but real utility shoul- 
ders, suited to the purpose for which the breed 
is created. Any shoulder formation that 
throws the feet well under the dog should be 
avoided, while that formation that throws the 
feet well forward should be sought. Those 
which throw the feet well forward are compara- 
tively straight, yet having a good slope. That is 
the tip of the shoulder blade will lie well back, 
while the line from that point will be com- 
paratively straight to the feet. Setters with 
this kind of shoulders run easily and strike the 
ground in their stride flat with the front feet, 
while the angular-shouldered dog is likely to 
hit his toe and stumble, or at least the point of 
contact with the ground is mechanically wrong, 
and the dog labors as he runs. The dog with 
the correct shoulders stops more easily than the 
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wrong shouldered dog. The former hits the 
ground well out in front of him and really props 
himself. The other dog’s body is carried past 
his feet at the first attempt at a stop, and he 
must needs take another step before he can 
come to a full stop.” 

I think that is enough misinformation for a 
text. It may be that Mr. Whitford means 
something else than what he says, for he has 
at times a very unfortunate habit of getting 
things mixed in such a way as to necessitate a 
surgical operation to get at his real meaning 
It was Mr. Whitford who one time gravely 
stated that the setter Barton Tory would be a 
better dog if he was not so good in front. 
Barton Tory was straight in hind legs, and not 
so well furnished there as he was in his almost 
perfect forehead. This lack of symmetry was 
accentuated by this good front of his, and in a 
certain sense Mr. Whitford was right, in that 
if he had been only moderately good in front 
his defect behind might not have been made 
so comparatively plain. So Mr. Whitford may 
be meaning something else than what he act- 
ually says in the above extracts. 

What show judges take as good shoulders 
we are not told; passing bad shoulders through 
ignorance is not accepting them as being models 
by incompetent officials. There is only one 
good shoulder formation that men who know 
shoulders will accept. It is the formation of 
the horse, more particularly the hunter, and 
while our horse copers may not have the need 
to gull buyers as they do in England where they 
do not know what good shoulders are, yet out- 
side of the extraordinary pose affected by 
hackney showers no other horse is ever shown 
in that manner. The London horse dealer has 
his men pose the horse with fore feet well back 
for the express purpose of accentuating shoulder 
angle. It is the hunter shoulder, the shoulder 
needed on the horse that has to take the country 
as he finds it, go up hill or down, over pasture 
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and plough lands, take off at his jumps properly 
and land and off again without ‘‘ pecking.” 
At the time I withdrew as a reporter and critic 
of horse racing, I was the oldest reporter on the 
American turf still in harness, dogs being 
merely a hobby and side pleasure, so I have 
some license to speak of horse formation. In 
this country, with flat courses, whether for 
racehorses or trotters, shoulder formation is 
passable which in England would damn a 
horse. I will give an instance. The late Mr. 
Sanford had a stable of American racehorses in 
England when I was over there from 1876 to 
1879. Wherever any race of importance was 
on with a horse of his as a starter I went to 
Newmarket or wherever the race was for the 
purpose of describing it in the American papers 
I wrote for. On one occasion he had a three- 
year-old named Brown Prince in the Two 
Thousand Guineas race at Newmarket, and 
sot placed with it. The race was over what is 
called the Rowley mile; an almost flat course, 
with a rise toward the finish, and after seeing 
him finish so strongly I thought the longer 
Derby course at Epsom would about suit him. 
I had no opportunity to look Brown Prince over 
at Newmarket as he was saddled at the post a 
mile away, and after the race was walked right 
off to his stable, half-way down Newmarket 
High Street, so was rather surprised to read in 
some of the London sporting papers that he 
would not do for Epsom as the coursse would 
not suit. On Derby day I saw the horse in the 
paddock and then noticed his straight shoulders 
which made him stand out in front in the way 
Mr. Whitford wants his setters to do to show 
‘utility formation,” and then I came to the 
conclusion that I would go where I would see 
the result of these shoulders in the race. 

For this purpose I went out to the middle of 
the horseshoe course. Epsom Derby course 
is a mile and a half, with the start on the far 
side of the horseshoe-shaped course, the sides 
being straight—muleshoe would be a better 
name—and for the first half mile there is an 
upward slope, then flat around the toe of the 
shoe, with a sudden pitch at the last part of 
the bend and an exceedingly sharp turn near 
the first part of the descent. To show what an 
awkward place this was I will recall one visit 
to Epsom with the well-known Al. Smith on a 
Suburban handicap day. He wanted to see 
Tattenham corner, so we walked down the 
course, and when he saw the turn and the pitch 
of the ground he said it was impossible to race 
around it; the boys must pull up; he was sure of 
that. So we waited till a race was started from 
some post on the shoe toe and stood on the 
course as close to the turn as we thought ad- 
visable. Down came the boys at full speed, 
shouting to each other as they neared the turn 


and, holding to the rails like wax, away they 
went down the pitch to the bottom of the slope. 
My friend Smith was aghast, and well-tried 
sportsman as he was, exclaimed, ‘‘I would not 
do that for a million dollars.” 

To get back to Brown Prince and the race, 
I went out to the hill, which rises like a horse’s 
frog in the center of the course and kept my 
eyes and glasses on Brown Prince. He got off 
nicely placed and at a moderate pace held his 
own at about sixth place up the slope and 
around the long bend, running easily, to all 
appearance, but no sooner did he get to the 
incline for the corner than he began to slide 
back, and long ere he got to the bottom of the 
dip he was away back in the ruck. Every 
stride he. took seemed to call for a special effort, 
only to show a dwell as he landed again. He 
‘*propped”’ himself coming down the hill to use 
the race course vernacular. Yet we are told 
by Mr. Whitford that this formation is the 
correct one, and that this propping is the de- 
sirable feature, or one of them that proves its 
efficiency. 

The sentence about the dog landing on an 
uneven foot is so ridiculous as to be plain to 
every one. What enables a dog to put his 
foot down flat is the pastern joint and the flex- 
ibility of the toe joints. The shoulders have 
nothing whatever to do with the placement 
of the foot on the ground. Take your own arm 
movement, bearing in mind that the wrist is 
the pastern joint of the dog’s foreleg. Has 
your shoulder joint or your elbow got anything 
to do with the way you put your fingers on the 
table? I do not mean the distance, but the 
manner of placement. Not at all, it is entirely 
your wrist. The turning of the forearm in the 
socket forces you to put the side of the hand 
to the table, but that is not what Mr. Whitford 
claims, as in the dog there is only the forward 
swing, without our ability to move the arm 
in either the elbow or shoulder socket. He 
says, ‘‘strike the ground in their stride flat,” 
and that in what he calls improper formation 
the toes strike the ground and the dog stumbles. 
The dog puts the foot down flat in all cases. 
If he stumbles or pecks it is because he has 
not been able, by reason of straight shoulders, 
to get his foot out well clear of the ground at 
its full extension. 

It is evident that Mr. Whitford’s ideas of 
conformation and the various parts of the dog 
are all similarly muddled. For instance he 
tells us that the best ‘‘chest formation”’ is ‘‘a 
long and well-sprung barrel, with deep back 
ribs.””’ That is a lovely speed formation. A 
long body, hooped barrel, well ribbed up, or 
as he has it, deep in the back ribs, is his idea 
of speed lines. Sort of dachshund and pug 
combination, I think we had better leave th 
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chest where nature intended it to remain, in 
the forward end of the body, avoid length of 
loin, and still keep to the rear ribs which allow 
of easy forward motion of the hind legs. 

Another novelty of the writer under criti- 
cism is that temperament of the setter is a 
question of weight. Small setters are ‘‘nervous 
and fussy,” while large setters are docile, as 
well as steady and easy going, so that for this 
ideal New England setter that the writer is 
laying down rules for starting as a breed, the 
weight is to be fifty pounds. ‘‘By breeding 
persistently to that weight it would be easier 
to create a docile breed than it would to intro- 
duce an occasional small dog.” 

With the entire article very much of a piece 
with these few extracts, its misleading nature 
may be imagined easier than described. Of 
course the Llewellin is introduced, and we are 
gravely advised that Mr. Llewellin created his 
brand (breed?) of setters at great cost. Later 
on we read, ‘‘When Mr. Llewellin went to the 
Laverack setter blood these setters were almost 
worthless as field dogs.” Mr. Whitford was 
for a long time on the American Field as 
Dr. Rowe’s right-hand man, and he lately 
advised me personally that a series of editorials 
which appeared in the Field, and I had attrib- 
uted to Dr. Rowe, were written by him (Whit- 
ford). This is how Mr. Whitford described 
the origin of the Llewellin setter in his article 
in the American Field in January, 1884. ‘Mr. 
Buckell ignores facts when he writes about 
the Llewellin setter as a breed. Neither he nor 
Mr. Llewellin can show any title to the name, 
nor has any attempt been made to show what 
right Mr. Llewellin has to monopolize the 
breeding of the dogs he calls Llewellins. He 
bought Dan and Dora from their breeder, 
Mr. Statter, then he purchased the Laverack 
setters, Prince Countess, Nellie, Lill II and 
others. Dan, Dick and Dora he called Llewel- 
lin setters. Dora’s puppies by a Laverack dog 
he called Llewellin setters. He might as well 
have called the Laverack setters Llewellins. 

He proclaimed that every dog in the 
land which was bred like Dan, Dick or Dora, 
or their progeny out of Laverack setters were 
Llewellin setters, and it mattered not where 
they were owned or who bred them. . . 
Had Mr. Llewellin originated the Duke-R hoebe- 
Laverack cross he might have some claim to 
the whole strain, but the cross was made and its 
excellence proved before he owned any of 
them.” 

I might go on quoting a page or two all to 
the same purpose, but the foregoing will suffice 
to show that Mr. Whitford wrote twenty-three 
years ago, and at the time when all hands were 
familiar with the facts and knew that what 
was written was absolutely correct. Mr. Whit- 
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ford knew that Mr. Llewellin’s first great field 
trial successes were made with the two pure 
Laverack bitches, Countess and Nellie, and yet 
he calmly tells us that when Mr. Llewellin went 
to that blood the Laveracks were almost worth- 
less. Countess was the phenomenon of her day 
and was almost equalled by Nellie, who on one 
occasion beat her. 

Mr. Llewellin deserves no credit for our 
American field trials line of setters. He sold 
to Americans what he bluntly described in a 
letter to Mr. A. H. Moore of Philadelphia as 
the culls of his kennel. From these rejected 
culls sent over here at high prices American 
brains and persistency evolved the dog which 
we are stupid enough to call by the name of the 
man who neither originated the producing 
cross, owned the original producing dogs, nor 
contigued the line of breeding which Americans 
did, and to which give him credit for by the 
misleading title to the strain, or strains, for 
the scope has been still further enlarged to 
cover lines never contemplated by any English 
breeder, let alone Mr. Llewellin. 


ARE BENCH SHOWS IMPROVING OUR pocs? 


It was my good fortune to have the privilege 
of visiting a ‘‘ Dog Show,” and as a “‘has been”’ 
in breeding, raising and training dogs, I ask 
the indulgence of your numerous readers in 
presenting some of the impressions I received 
as I passed along the benches, carefully study- 
ing the types of those breeds most familiar to 
me. 

The sacrifices made in many vital points were 
most apparent. In nearly every instance I 
noticed the ‘‘blue ribbon”’ dogs received their 
prizes because they were fashionably bred. 
Where are these sacrifices? Let us take the 
cocker spaniel for an example. The first prize 
winner was a chunky fellow; short legs, very 
heavy body and slow in action. 

Does the breeder of the present day realize 
what a cocker spaniel originally was? Does he 
not know that he derived his name because he 
was such a perfect dog for woodcock hunting? 
And what made him such? It was his general 
conformation, so different from the present 
type. 

Light in limbs, with legs proportioned like 
the setter, long enough to see daylight under 
him. Ears light in leather and not so heavy 
that they were burdensome to carry; strong in 
shoulder and loin, but not ‘‘beefy”’ or clumsy. 
A little dog that was able to hunt almost every 
day. How different is the fashionably formed 
dog of to-day—a heavy body, with bony, short 
legs that carry him along in a waddling manner, 
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and after a little run of three or four miles he 
is willing to lie down and rest. 

The Irish terrier, one of the truest dogs in 
existence, is suffering by the so-called ‘‘fash- 
ionable breeding.” Breeders of the present 
day are sacrificing what always has been his 
great strong point: that is, his head. They have 
stretched out his nose and in so doing flattened 
his skull until there is no brain room left. 
Suppose his nose is not just so long in inches 
and fractions thereof, if he has a good skull 
and plenty of brains. The Airedale, the Irish 
terrier’s first cousin, is being ruined in the same 
manner, and it will not be long before his good 
sense will be lost, simply for the sake of fashion. 

How about the collie. Years ago they were 
called ‘‘sheep dogs’’—courageous, and phe- 
nomenally wise, herding sheep far better than 
any human being could possibly do. We can 
find such now in Scotland. But what is our 
bench show winner? A timid plaything, with 
a long flat head, and brain room diminished 
until he is only a pet for little girls and boys. 

The Irish spaniel is well preserved, and why? 
Few people desire an Irish water spaniel except 
for water retrieving, and if his general points 
are tampered with, his desired qualifications 
would be lost. 

The beagle also is kept in good form, and 
necessarily must be or he would be unfitted for 
the purpose for which he is intended. 

I am sorry to see the old type of pointer and 
setter rapidly disappearing. We see no more 
“Croxteth”’ and ‘“‘Gladstone” samples. I so 
pleasantly remember the beautiful hunters I 
raised, sired by that grand specimem, ‘‘Crox- 
teth.” Perhaps not so fast, not so delicately 
moulded as some of our present field trial 
winners and prize winners on the bench, but 
hunters, staunch and true. Dogs that wearied 
not; with frames for work, broad, deep heads 
full of brains, with bodies having the strength 
of an ox; with chests that indicated great lung 
power, and in all just about as handsome as 
what we see to-day. The same comments are 
just as fitting to the setter. Out of some 
twenty-five specimens, I could not find one that 
could approach old ‘‘Gladstone.”’ Bred and 
inbred until the original is almost forgotten. 
True they are fast in the field, find game and 
fulfil many of the requirements of the present 
day. But how many of them can stand all day 
hunting for a solid week? Brother sportsmen 
of twenty-five or thirty years ago, you used 
to have such dogs. 

After my visit to the show referred to, I 
was strongly impressed that our dog shows 
are not improving all our dogs, only so far as 
fashion is concerned, and from my observation 
I am led to believe that twenty-five years ago 
our dogs of nearly every class had more intelli- 


gence, and on the whole were better dogs than 
we have to-day. 
John Cummings 


THE QUESTION BOX 


T. O. W., St. Albans, Vt.—I have an English 
setter puppy, seven months old, which is very 
mischievous and persists in running away. I 
do not like to keep him tied up all the time, 
nor have I the time to give him the proper 
amount of exercise. Have had the pup but a 
short time, and this is my first experience with 
a hunting dog of my own. Thought you could 
put me in the way of teaching him how to stay 
at home. 

Answer:—A puppy of that age requires com- 
pany or must be kept in some suitable en- 
closure to prevent loafing—chaining is detri- 
mental till older. There is no way of teaching 
him to stay at home. When he is older and 
has outgrown his natural playfulness he will 
quit running about of his own accord and prefer 
remaining at the house. Could you not keep 
him in your yard and give him a companion, 
any kind of dog; the two would take all the 
exercise needed by romping and playing all 
day long—one dog alone shut up will not take 
needed exercise, but set to howling, barking or 
whining to such extent as to become a nui- 
sance. 


R. C. E., Hoboken, N. J.—I have a rabbit 
hound who is quite gun-shy. I have been trying 
to get him over it by firing a target rifle in the 
yard, but this seems to do no good, and he has 
got so he will run away and hide just as soon 
as he sees the rifle. He gets under the porch 
out of reach and all coaxing won’t get him to 
come to me. I read Fietp AND STREAM regu- 
larly and find lots of good advice in the dog 
department, and thought perhaps you could 
also tell me how to correct this fault, for which 
I would certainly be very thankful. 

Answer :—It was a mistake to continue firing 
the small rifle after fear of the slight report was 
noticed—made it all the worse and the dog has 
learned to know the gun and the consequent 
report which he fears, hence crawls under porch 
for supposed safety. Gun-shyness is usually 
brought on by some carelessness, or loud noise 
to cause fright. The overcoming of the fault 
is difficult, but can be done if properly pro- 
ceeded, full explanation, however, cannot be 
given in the space allotted to this department. 
In the book, ‘‘The Amateur Trainer,’’ detailed 
information is given on pages 103-112, which, 
if carried out, will overcome the worst case 
of gun-shyness. Fre~p AND STREAM can fur- 
nish the book promptly. 

H. E. R., Worcester, Mass.—I have a pointer 
one year old. He is well bred and registered. 
I have yard-trained him according to instruc- 
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tions in ‘‘The Amateur Trainer,”’ and he minds 
to perfection. When taken to the field he 
hunts for game and appears excited when he 
finds a game bird, but shows no inclination to 
point—just works right up till he flushes the 
bird and then stands and watches it settle; 
when ordered on he goes right to where he 
expects to find it and again puts it up, and so on 
over and over without ever making a single 
point. Can you tell me what is lacking either in 
the dog or in my training of him? 

Answer:—A well-bred dog of that age should 
come to point after having had ample oppor- 
tunity; not all dogs will do so, however, till 
the second season—some never. Putting the 
force collar on him and let hunt up to bird 
slowly, and while admonishing to steadiness 
at about the place you expect the bird and 
then giving quite a snub just as he flushes the 
bird will make him careful, and probably pre- 
vent flushing thereafter. Practicing in this 
way for some time may have the desired result. 
Actually making a natural point, however, is a 
thing that nature alone can dictate. If worked 
in company with another dog who works and 
points well, the flusher usually takes note and 
soon makes points also by imitating and ob- 
servations made. 


M. B. D., Reynoldsville, Pa.—I would like 
your opinion about a young dog I have. He 
has a good nose, is intelligent, and hunts with 
delight. The trouble is he wants to hunt too 
far away from me and will not hold his point 
on a bird till I get near enough for a shot. 
Another fault is that he handles a dead bird 
very roughly. I have so far not punished him 
for it, as the book I have says you should coax 
it all out and never punish. I have lost faith 
in this system, because the dog is getting wilder 
and rougher on the bird all the time instead 
of improving, in spite of the time spent on him. 
In FIELD AND STREAM I read a good deal about 
the ‘‘force system,” do you think I could make 
my dog obedient in that way, to hold point 
properly, and not chew up the dead bird so 
badly? 

Answer:—The attempt to properly train a 
bird dog by the ‘‘coaxing method”’ is a loss 
of time, pure and simple. A dog must be made 


obedient and subservient by force, not neces- 
sarily brutal punishment, but force judiciously 
applied by use of force collar—never using a 
whip In order to make soft-mouthed and 
retrieve dead bird properly, that is, delivering to 
you in hand without ruffling a feather, you 
hould put this dog through the course of yard 
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training as per ‘‘The Amateur Trainer.’”’ This, 
too, will make him perfectly obedient every 
other way, thus enabling you to check the dog’s 
range to suit and holding to point in proper 
manner. Since the dog already knows what is 
wanted but a few weeks (twenty minutes per 
day) will get him through the course, and from 
that on all should be clear sailing. 


B. M., Chicago, Ill.—I have a spaniel, four 
years old, who seems in good health but is 
constantly shedding hair, so that the carpet 
in the room is littered every day, to which my 
wife makes objection, and I come to you for 
advice. What will stop the hair falling out? 

Answer:—A healthy dog sheds hair contin- 
ually, not, however, excessively. Using a stiff 
brush daily usually suffices to remove all loose 
hair, and thus littering the floor may be avoided. 
Dogs kept in the house as pets are usually fed 
not wisely but too well, and consequently be- 
come too fat. A profusion of hair is shed by 
too fat a dog. Then there are other causes— 
various skin diseases, such as mange, and 
eczema. Dogs afflicted with either will scratch 
a great deal and thus tear out much hair that 
would not otherwise be shed. 


M. O. P., St. Louis, Mo.—I have an English 
setter pup past eight months old and am com- 
pelled to keep him around the office with me 
continually. I live at a boarding house, and as 
a result his proper feeding is somewhat of a 
problem. What had I best do? I am half in- 
clined to let him run out about half the time 
and take my chances on his getting poisoned or 
killed in some manner, as it is certain that he 
does not get sufficient exercise for the main 
tenance of his health. It probably means « 
dead dog one way or the other. I would be 
very thankful for advice. 

Answer:—Keeping him around an office 
continually must be detrimental to the health 
of the pup, but to allow him to run at large 
would soon make him a chronic loafer, to say 
nothing of the danger. The problem of feeding 
is not such a difficult one—a tip to the cook 
of your boarding place would, doubtless, result 
in saving the scraps from the table for you each 
day, which would furnish ample supply from 
which to select the proper portion and quality 
suitable for dog. Prepared dog bread or biscuit 
is to be had at all the sporting goods stores and 
this, in a manner, may be used for a change. 
To rely on this altogether, however, never 
results very satisfactorily. 
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Anybody can “hurrah with the crowd”’ 
when fish go crazy, taking any bait or fly cast 
their way, but few can 

THE ANGLER’S stand the long wait, the 


SECRET hours of monotonous rod- 
work, the disappointment 
of failure. No member of the craft can hope 
to escape these trying occasions. They are part 
of the game and ’tis well that they are. 

How can an empty creel induce pleasure 
rather than profanity? It takes a bit of prac- 
tice, we admit, but it’s a comforting asset once 
the trick is learned. 

Did you ever notice, from your seat in the 
canoe-stern, how the great clouds overhead 
looked now like the bellowing sails of a brig, 
and now like great cream-puffs? Did the pale 
green of the woods ever drape your grateful 
body in its kindly shade, while just outside its 
sharp, dark edge upon the surface a grilling 
sun turned the waves into a rippling poppy 
or a pool of molten gold? 

Did the idle watching of water insects below 
ever start a new train of reflection that will 
lead to the digging of previously ‘‘impossible”’ 
volumes from the library next winter? How 
about that pair of kingfishers that held you half 
an hour one morning? Found their domestic 
life a very pretty affair, didn’t you? The little 
nothings of their every-day were refreshing to 
tired eyes and weary mind. 

That lunch on the springy bank with your 
companion—entertaining fellow he was, too, 
that day with some new stories—why, city life 
is a dog’s life, you decided, didn’t you? 

The afternoon’s paddle set your blood pump- 
ing and your lungs, too. 

‘‘Caught anything?” calls a passing canoe, on 
the way home. ‘‘Why, no!” you reply, though 
you had scarcely realized it. 

Think it over; there’s a hint of the secret here. 
The spoils of war are glorious; but the army life 
holds a concrete fascination. 

Ardent anglers find their hearts leading them 
out-of-doors as Spring spreads over the country- 
side, covering winter’s sterility much like a dis- 
solving view in the stereoptican. These born 

shermen need no advice nor stimulating nar- 
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rative anent the enjoyment of a day of days, 
when Luck is prodigal of his favors. 

Elements of good nature, health, enthusiasm, 
skill, all go to make a good fellow on stream 
and lake, but one cardinal virtue of the true 
angler is that of extracting unclouded pleasure 
from a fruitless day’s work. Here’s a point of 
self-cultivation for those with introspective 
ideas! 

e<« 6 

We reprint here from a recent daily paper 

a notice that may be taken as the obituary of 


another species: 

Frank M. Chapman, 
curator of the depart- 
ment of ornithology of 
the American Museum 
4 ; : of Natural History 
will leave New York this week to make a collection of 
Southern birds for the institution. He will try espe- 
cially to obtain white herons in various stages of de- 
velopment, for it is feared the species, owing to activ- 
ties for the millinery trade, will become extinct. 


On the same subject A. W. Dimock writes in 
the March Scribner’s: ‘‘Of the plume-bird rook- 
eries which I visited a year ago, every one (italics 
ours) has since been destroyed. The mother 
birds have been shot from their nests by either 
white men or Indians, the difference being that 
the Indian leaves enough of the old birds to 
feed the young of the rookery, which they will 
do to the limit of their strength. . . . The 
white man kills the last plume bird he can find, 
leaving the young birds to die in their nests, 
and then returns a few days later lest he might 
have overlooked a few birds.” 

There are laws forbidding this slaughter, 
of course, but they are dead letters. Any game 
warden attempting to enforce them is sooner 
or later murdered. 

The article above quoted gives also the point 
of view of the plume hunter. One speaks as 
follows: ‘‘ Your rich traders send agents down 
here on the q. t. to hire hunters and Injuns to 
get plumes for ’em. Sometimes they grub- 
stake poor men to go into the swamps and 
break the law by shootin’ plume birds. They 
find a feller cuttin’ buttonwood . . . fer 
three dollars a cord, while sweat runs out of 
him and a million skeeters eat him, and they 
tempt him with an easy job. Look at 
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that bare-legged one there. He’s poled dat 
heavy dugout forty miles, with a load of alli- 
gator hides to trade fer bacon and grits . . . 
he’s got twelve mouths to feed. By and by 
he’ll rob a rookery, and some Northern woman’s 
hat will buy shirts fer his family. Did I tell 
you there’s a big order from New York for 
ibis wings—fer hats, I s’pose? So they’ll go 
next.” 

Here is the center of evil, the lurking place 
of murder, right in New York. It is the utter 
remorselessness of the dollar; the utter remorse- 
lessness of the vanity of women. What cares 
the dealer, usually in but the first or second 
generation of civilization, for life or blood or 
beauty? Should you suggest to him that such 
things are sacred, he simply spreads his hands 
fan-like, shrugs, and proceeds to ravage of its 
most charming fauna the land that is his own 
refuge from the knout. 

And worse; do our own women care nothing? 
Is it only thoughtlessness? Or can they inten- 
tionally cultivate the arts of fascination with 
the life blood of mothers—even be those 
mothers only birds? 

The place to make the laws is in the northern 
states, and there is also the place to apply them. 
Do not merely make the killing dangerous; 
make the traffic dangerous. Prosecute for the 
possession of plumes. Touch the stony-hearted 
dealer in the only spot he can be touched, and 
these lovely birds will not perish from the land. 

There is a field here for the activities of the 
Audubon Society and other local societies for 
the preservation of bird life and promotion of 
legislation to that end. 


. * * 


Laws are but the creation of men, and at best 
are imperfect. Experience in their enforce- 
ment is likely to show features 

GAME LAWS which require changes, addi- 
tions or modifications to ob- 

tain the best results. If those whe pursue the 
fish and game will but give alittle attention to 
the subject they will reap many benefits they lit- 
tledreamedof. Most sportsmen gladly welcome 
new inventions to aid in their sport, but strange 
as it may seem, many give but little thought 
of perpetuating the stock of game and fish, 
without which their improved sporting imple- 
ments would soon become absolutely worthless. 
When ve stop to consider that in one state 
alone—lIllinois—there was issued in the past 
year, 161,164 licenses, we can form some con- 
ception of the rapid decrease of our game, espe- 
cially migratory birds. Thinking people will 
ask how long this can continue unless the states 
establish breeding farms similar to those of 
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Illinois, which are maintained out of the game 
fund. At least 50,000 pheasant eggs will be 
hatched in incubators this season im Illinois, 
and it is said 20,000 quail are being imported 
for the same purpose from the few remaining 
states which have not yet realized the value 
of their birds, excepting for the few paltry 
dollars that can be obtained by immediately 
exchanging them for cash. 

Probably one-half our population are fisher- 
men, and invest in tackle and supplies from 
the cheapest to the most elaborate and expen- 
sive. Every city and town supports one or 
more establishments for hunters or fishermen’s 
supplies. An enormous amount of money is 
spent by sportsmen each season for railroad 
fare, livery, meals and lodging, and the amount 
is constantly getting larger, as almost every 
person in the thickly populated districts now 
looks anxiously forward to his ‘“‘vacation”’ in 
the country. Many railroads anxiously bid for 
this desirable business; and regular hunters’ 
trains or ‘‘fishermen’s specials’? are run to 
favorite resorts along their route. In addition 
to the immediate return received by railroads 
for railroad tickets, is a more important feature: 
these visitors from the large cities are frequently 
well-to-do people, engaged in large business 
enterprises, persons of ability, quick witted and 
ready to grasp an opportunity when they see 
it, and can often be induced to invest their 
money to develop new districts with favorable 
surroundings. 

There are no more ardent game protectionists 
than the intelligent farmers, the members of 
agricultural and horticultural societies, who 
have studied the subject, and not only desire 
to protect game birds, but the song and insectiv- 
orous birds as well. They realize that by allow- 
ing the hunters to kill the game, in small quan- 
tities, during a limited time, a license fee can 
be charged, and with this money so collected 
a large fund can be created to pay special state 
officers to enforce the laws without paying for 
the, service by direct taxation. 

Experience has proven that the regular 
county officers will not enforce these laws to 
any considerable extent, and what was once 
everybody’s business was also nobody’s busi- 
ness. Many splendid laws for game protection 
remain dead letters for lack of proper enforce- 
ment by paid officers. 

Thus it will be seen that state breeding farms, 
license laws, the maintenance of an efficient and 
honest game warden service, free from any 
political interference, and whatever works for 
good game, fish and forest laws, means much 
more than simply affording increased pleasure 
for thesportsmen—it means increased prosperity 
for every community or state that is concerned. 
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CAIMBRIGE, MASSA. 
DereE FetpE & STREME: 

This plais is mearly Bosston under a nondy 
plume, its residunts being largely litterery like 
myself. 

You will taik noat that the Unkel David 
Poaler Expidishun has now reeched the Fur- 
therist North beyond whitch is onlie the artic 
sirkul and overshoes clear up toe Noo Ham- 
sheer. I wanted toe com here wunst sum forty 
(40) yeres sense but was stopt by noomerus 
Yankees at Getisburg & thot best toe go an 
uther way & I am now glad it soe happund. 
Militerry dooty in this rigerus climb would not 
soot yores trulie. At presunt the revulee 
gits me & Sar An up abowt nine (9) a. m. befoar 
noon & Soe fur we have found no firing line. 
The Yankee in his native hants is a pleshur 
toe meat & you will see by my buisness repoart 
that the Old Gard is still invinsibul. 

Me & Sar An has an invite toe tea with a 
spoarting goods man or uther wise shood leave 
town by next trane. I was in dowt whuther 
to except, but Sar An sed if I stuk toe tea I 
wood be awl rite. It is not probble that yore 
Unkel David will be cawt this way moar than 
wunst, but the man lookt onnest anuff & sed 
mutch in praze of the magazeen. He lives in 
the Back Bay teritory, whitch sounds bad for 
a man with menes toe live futher up in front, 
but we will go & come in a liverry rig and the 
driver is instrukted toe noatify the plees in 
case there is shoct:..g or uther trubbel. 

N. B. A good run sum times saves a felloe 
dokter bills. 

Am looking forrud with plesher toe visiting 
some gun fakterrys next week being long curus 
how they make them soe good & soe cheep. 
It is no dowt exajerated what I here about 
making a gun every nine (9) minnits, but the 
riter hearof is susseptable of proof. If it 
happuns in my site that gun is mine if I go 
broak. * Yores trulie, 

Unxet Davin. 


CaAIMBRIGE, Massa., Feb. 24 

DerE FELpE & STREME: 
Regret I rote of that tea buisness fur no 
dowt yore trepidashun for me & Sar An has 











kept you awake nites. We are Saif bodily but 
mear mentle recks. Who was Shelly & Danty 
& Dewmau. Did Cotton Mather invent a cot- 
ton jin or was he Ist to groe the glorus teckstile? 
What is an opus, & why dont Bosston peeanists 
play tunes? If these queerys are too teknikle 
for yore reglar editurs, dont stand on munny 
matters but hire a expert. 

N. B. There was mity little tea but no end 
of tawk, & awl that saved me was the spoart- 
ing goods mans 4 thot in taking me toe see his 
bird dog. We stopt both ways in an uther 
room « the likker tasted awl rite. 

Yores trulie, 
UnkeL Davin. 


M1 Hepquatrers, March 6. 
Dere FeLtpe & SrreMe. 

I am toald by 1 hoo has a naim for vorassity 
that the moast of the hoals for shotguns come 
from Belgum «& are hear taut to speke in a lan- 
gwidge inteljibul to our gaim, lawbrakers & 
So forth. This is noos toe yore Unkel, but he 
has bin shone the hoals & kno it is that way. 
It semes the Beljums can maik a good qualty 
of hoals at a loe price, tho they bawl up mity 
bad when it comes toe bilding the kompleet 
gun. A Beljum gun cant hit twice in 3 plaises 
except behind & looks like it was maid by a 
l-eyed blaksmith without his spex. We buy 
the hoals by the pound & the man sed the 
teariff was addishanul, whitch I suppos is 
Beljum for the iurn that is rapt around them. 
Awl the rest is done by masheens like grinding 
owt coffy, except stiking the barls toegether & 
skrewing in the skrews. 

Hoals for rifles are a hoam produkshun beeing 
Smawler & awl the better for a little twist. Of 
coarse this is speeking as a rewl. Sum fak- 
terrys maik their own hoals of awl deemenshuns 
& garntee them ekil toe the impoarted artikul. 
I am lurning a hepe in this buisness whitch I 
shell dooly rite for the bennyfit of the dere 
ignerunt reeder, the above beeing a sampul. 

The uther day a man shode me sum fish 
hooks with no rings toe tie on the line & he 
was selling them at moar than I pay for hoal 
hooks in Misurie. I expostlated with him but 
his klerks chipt in & helpt the old man & soe 
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I faled toe maik a convert or git a contrak. 

The reeder hoo orders fish hooks must be 
wear & stippulate for rings, wheether bear 
hooks or with a fly on toe them. 

N. B. I dont menshun naims for this notis 
of his meenness may caws him toe advertiss 
direck. In whitch case I shall expek the 
reglar commishun. 

Sar An rid in a ottermobeel yisterdy & is 
«ux up abowt it mutch. She sais it was like 
when she tried toe shingul our mewl shed & 
slid off onlie moar soe. It brung awl the poitry 
in her toe the surfiss. She sais we toot a toot 
& away we scoot & fenses & trees slide by & I 
braist my feet & held toe the seet so skeerd I 
thot Id die. If it affex Sar An that fashun in 
the brane yore unkel dont monky with otter- 
mobeels. No fambly shud have moar then 1 
poit & that i must be kep conseeld from toe 
mutch publissity. Hear after Sar An will have 
mity littul toe doo with mi buisness. 

A noo idee of a Conetycut man is a steal 
trap with a resavoy of embamming flooid 
whitch alsoe tans the hide of what you ketch 
before skinning it off. He has no munny & 
soe we cant maik a dele. I am afrade sutch a 
trap mite be fraut with perril toe the opperatur, 
for not menny trappers wood like to be em- 
bambd & tanned every time they got a thum 
cawt. Uther ways the skeem is awl rite. A 
felloe cood set a milyun traps in the fawl & 
kepe on skining till the foarth of Juli. He cood 
alsoe make munny selling mownted spessmins 
troo toe life. The saim man has a ottermatik 
lock for bird dogs toe maik them hoald a point 
whitch snaps when their nose & tale both 
straighten owt at wunst, & there they be. He 
lost his moddul & his dog toe the first time he 
tride it but expex toe find boath when the snow 
melts off, & mene while the dog must be pashunt 
& kepe on pointing, for his bakboan is haff sold, 
with a steal rod & wont bend linch. It wood 
seme that this invenshun toe has its draw 
backs. 

I figer that a year of this buisness will inabul 
me toe live idol thensfoarth. I am gitting in 
tutch with the best peepul & it doos not take 
soe hard a tutch as it did with the Missurie 
swamp anjuls «& hill billys. Moast of them are 
convinst befoar I fele I am dooing mi best, not 
withstanding my weekly mussel sense leeving 
the hospittul. But this Town job has got mi 
appatyt on the bum & me & Sar An may haff 
toe alope & hit the bigtimbur. I want toe here 
the jaiburds sing & git kukkle burs on mi 
britches legs. Suppoas I shood dy here & 


never moar fele a katfish nibbul or poak a 
rabitt out of a holloe log. Trulie a offel thot! 
N.B. Sar An sais I mustent dy mi hare & 
beerd, but I find a venerbul aspek is not mutch 
help in landing buisness. 
foarses me to grater effurt. 


In fakt it sumtimes 
I am now taiking 
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fashul massage & ju jitsu & Sar An is sus- 
pishus it menes sumthing, whitch is awl un- 
reasonabul prejidiss. A smooth fais with a 
traned mussel toe kerry it throo is the fakulties 
now moast needed by 
Yores trulie, 
Unxket Davip 


MOAR OF MI THUNKS 

The atmusfere of Bosston the kradel of Amer- 
ikin liburty seams kondusive toe eazy cojy- 
tashuns. A felloe kin think moar thunks here 
in a minnit than any where I ever was att, & 
some of mi eppygrams serprize even the au- 
thur of saim. I feal it is yore dooty toe kum- 
pile them in a neet pamflet toe sell at poplur 
prises on raleroad tranes & in deepartmint 
stoars toe reech the ignurunt few who dont taik 
Fetpe & Srreme. A expoart edishun in 
aluminated backs will be neaded for the for- 
run markit, & I sujjest using mi foty-graff in 
full neglygee streat dress in the front toe fais 
reading matter. It is our plane dooty toe help 
inlightun our felloe man. Hear is some moar 
of mi intalekchooal jems: 

Dont laff at the man who steps on a ben:nno 
peal till you are shore he is in shaip for the 
hosspittul waggin. A hull hide is better than a 
duzzen poarus plaster patches. I know this 
toe be a fack. 

Immoderit drinking will evenchooly find the 
bottum of the biggest jugg. 

Our moast tallunted fishermen say dont 
strike at the first nibbul but this dont applie 
toe muskeeters. 

Human existuns is like the gaim of bais baw] 
You may be given furst bais on bawls, but the 
uthers call for moar or less head work & hard 
running. 

The sportsman who brings a loaded gun in 
toe'camp some times lives toe regret his mis- 
taik. This shood not be purmitted. 

Jobes Wizdum & Sokertees pashuns aint 
wuth shucks if the fish dont want toe bite. 

The wimmen say pore little thing when a 
bait worm wigguls on the hook butt they kin 
brake a manly hart & never batt a eye winker. 
N. B. & P. S. This observashun is not baised 
on resunt expeerunse. 

The best possum hunting is purty shore toe 
be near some uther felloes mellun patch. 

The wise advertiser dont waist vallybul spais 
by printing his own fotygraff. The privlijes 
of authurs is not for buisness men. 

It is a matter of teerful comment that the 
fastest dog in the chais is mity app toe be off 
the trale. The lowdest barking I ever heered 
was upp the rong tree. 


Yores trulie, Unxex Davin 














THE MAY ISSUE 


The FieLtp AND STREAM booth at the Sports- 
man’s Show taught us many things that we 
were glad indeed to know. Perhaps we are 
making a slight misstatement when we say 
the booth taught us these things, for we mean 
that the many friends of ours who stopped 
at the booth for a chat with one of our staff 
were what taught us some lessons in what 
our friends want and what they don’t want. 
It was very interesting to us to hear the 
different opinions that were expressed by 
the different gentlemen. “Why don’t you 
have more about fishing?” asks one. “Why 
don’t you have more about hunting?” queries 
another. Still another would like more stories 
of canoe trips; and still others want articles 
on camping. To all of these we would say 
that we gladly welcome all your suggestions, 
and take them into considefation in making 
up our plans for the future and hope that 
each and all of them will like the magazine 
still more as we benefit by the advice of our 
friends and our own experience. 

With all these things in mind we have 
planned a May number which will, we feel 
sure, make a large number of our friends 
happy, and to the rest we would say, “Wait,” 
and we will soon have other material that 
will make them feel good as well. 

We have the pleasure of introducing three 
new writers to our readers in the next num- 
ber. C. Clive Hammond will tell in a very 
amusing way about “A Trip After Trout” on 
which he rashly set forth with no previous 
experience and a department-store outfit. The 
result may be imagined. “A Forty-five Horse- 
power Rabbit Hunt,” by Thomas Wesley, 
shows a new field of sport with an automo- 
bile. He narrates in a breezy fashion the 
chase of a good healthy jack-rabbit about a 
Northern Montana prairie with a forty-five 
horsepower automobile, which was thrilling 
to say the least. “Breeding Habits of the 
Small-mouthed Black Bass,” by William §. 
Thomas, M.D., is an informational article that 
will be found of interest to all the followers 
of Walton. 

“When Little Sister Was Mascot” will be 
welcomed by those of our readers who follow 


with eager interest all the work of “Parson” 


Smith. It is written in his characteristic 
style and carries the reader right along from 
the first word to the last. 

In “A Wyoming Lion Hunt,” Wilder An- 
thony relates in his well-known breezy style 
the story of a hunt taken by three young 
men in the wilds of Wyoming and describes 
the killing of several of these big cats. 

“Salmon Fishing on Monterey Bay, Cali- 
fornia,” by Walter R. Welch, will be enjoyed 
by all good fishermen. Mr. Welch is Fish, 
Game and Fire Warden of Santa Cruz county, 
Cal., and stands authority for the statement 
that “at no place in the world do I believe 
such splendid sport can be had with salmon 
as at Capitola and Santa Cruz, Cal.” If, after 
reading the story by Mr. Welch in the next 
number, any of our friends do not agree with 
him, we would be very glad to hear from 
them, giving the place and under what cir- 
cumstances better sport was enjoyed, and we 
will gladly put it to the readers of Fretp 
AND STREAM to decide. 

In his “Spare the Rod and Spoil the Child,” 
F. L. Harding will touch the heart of every 
fisherman who has sons of whom to make 
good fishermen and true sportsmen. From 
the title one might imagine that Mr. Hard- 
ing was about to preach a sermon on the 
upbringing of our youthful offspring, that had 
been misdirected to us instead of to one of 
the ladies home papers; but possibly when 
we explain that in speaking of “the rod,” 
Mr. Harding refers to the piscatorial, and 
not the correctional rod, a great light will 
illumine the minds of our friends and they 
will look forward to this “sermon” with 
as much anticipation as it truly deserves. 
“There will be many other features of es- 
pecial attractiveness to our wilderness loving 
friends; so many, in fact, that we could fill 
a page or so in merely telling about them. 
But we will refrain, merely stating by way 
of close that B. W. Mitchell will continue 
his charming series; and that a few other of 
the good things we have to offer will be: 
“Through the Conewago on a Log Raft,” 
by Lewis Edwin Theiss, and “The Algonquin 
National Park,” by Frank Yeigh. 
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The Sportsman’s Show of New York now 
being a thing of the past, the next thing of 
interest in this line will be the Pittsburg 
Sportsman’s Show, which will open on April 
24th and will continue until the 4th of May. 

This show promises to be the biggest and 
best thing of its kind ever run and we feel 
that a few words in regard to it may not 
be amiss at this time. The Sportsman’s Show 
Association is composed of a number of the 
most influential sportsmen of Pittsburg and 
western Pennsylvania and is spending thou- 
sands of dollars to obtain live game, fish 
and birds; record game trophies; a large col- 
lection of paintings by America’s best ar- 
tists, and all the other material that will help 
to enhance the beauty or greatness of the 
show. There will be a rifle tournament, 
water sports, game trophies from all over 
the world, Indian guides, realistic camp scenes 
and so on—everything, in fact, to make the 
show indeed a mecca for devoted and en- 
thusiastic sportsmen from all over the coun- 
try. 


In the recent death of Joshua Stevens, New 
England loses a grand oli man and the fire- 
arms industry its patriarch. 

The readers of this publication will ap- 
preciate the opportunity to read of the earlier 
incidents of the life of this man, who built 
up one of the leading arms manufactories of 
the country. 

Joshua Stevens was born in Chester, Mass., 
September 10, 1814. He learned his trade 
as a machinist in Chester, where he com- 
menced as an apprentice in 1834, working 
from 5 A.M. until 7 p.M. for $6 per month 
for the first year and $8 and $10 per month, 
respectively, for the two succeeding years. 
In the spring of 1838 he settled with his 
employer, taking his note for $150. 

Soon after this he took up pistol and gun 
work, which he kept at in some form up to 
his retirement from business in 1896. He was 
probably as familiar with the history of the 
gun business in this country as anyone living. 
The modern pistol and rifle began to be 
evolved about 1838, when Mr. Stevens began 
to work for Cyrus B. Allen, in a small shop 
in Springfield, Mass., and continued for some 
years in his employ. Early in the ’40s he 
met the celebrated Sam Colt, who had in his 
possession a crude idea of a revolver, which 
after some changes he had patented and made 
by Eli Whitney at Whitneyville, Conn. Colt 
thought he could save money by having a 
shop of his own and finally started a small 
shop on Pearl street, Hartford, Conn., and 
there, while in Colt’s employ, Mr. Stevens 
produced the first model of Colt’s revolver 
ever made in Hartford. A few years after 


that Mr, Stevens invented another revolver, 
which he started to make on his own account, 
when Colt sued him for infringement. The 
case was tried in the United States Court in 
Boston, and, although Mr. Stevens had the 
eminent Rufus Choate for one of his lawyers, 
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he lost his case and was obliged to quit that 
branch of his business. 

Soon after the commencement of the Civil 
War Mr. Stevens started the J. Stevens Arms 
& Tool Company, located at Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. From a small beginning this com 
pany has grown until, at the present time, 
it is one of the largest factories engaged in 
the manufacture of fire-arms for sporting 
purposes, in the world. These factories cover 
twelve acres of floor space, turn out hundreds 
of guns per day and employ over 1,200 hands 
in the various departments of the concern. 
Mr. Stevens was president of this corporation 
until 1896, when on account of advancing age, 
and the removal of his daughters to other 
parts of the country, he decided to retire from 
business and made his home in Meriden, Conn. 
In the year mentioned Irving H. Page bought 
the interest which Mr. Stevens and his part- 
ner, Mr. James E. Taylor, had in the business, 
and C. P. Fay acquired the interest wiich 
his father, William Fay, had held. This 
ended Mr. Stevens’ active participation in 
business. Mr. Stevens was very proud of 
the success of the business and the popu- 
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larity and great sale of the rifles and guns 
which bear his name, and made frequent trips 
to Chicopee Falls to keep in touch with the 
business and give the present management 
the benefit of his ripe experience. 

Mr. Stevens had an extensive acquaintance 
among men in military circles and among 
manufacturers of firearms in the past sixty 
years, many of whom have passed away. He 
was a friend of John Brown, and the pistols 
3rown used in his raid at Harper’s Ferry 
were made by Mr. Stevens and sold by him 
personally to Brown at Chicopee Falls, only 
a short time before the historic raid. A few 
years ago the company branched out still 
further and began the manufacture of gaso- 
line automobiles, known throughout the world 
as the Stevens-Duryea, the first part of the 
trade name being in honor of Joshua Stevens. 

In his domestic life Mr. Stevens was an 
ideal character. Gentle and kind of dispo- 
sition, he made many friends who will be 
sorry to learn of his demise. His nature 
was that of the true old New England gen- 
tleman, courteous and affable at all times, and 
under all circumstances, and though natu- 
rally retiring, those who were fortunate 
enough to call him friend were the better 
for having known him. 





Mr. Joseph P. Rawley, sometime of Wins- 
ton-Salem, North Carolina, dropped in at the 
office the other day and told us a rather 
amusing story of a vacation experience which 
he had last fall. 

It was the first time that Mr. Rawley 
had been home in several years, and to cele- 
brate the occasion his brother suggested that 
they go quail hunting. Now it happens that 
Mr. Rawley, whose busy days are spent in 
the vicinity of Wall street, was known to 
be a very inexperienced wing shot. However, 
he has participated in the nerve-racking 
pastime of bull and bear-baiting on the curb 
too often to be anything less than a dead 
game sport, so he fell in at once with his 
brother’s suggestion. His sister-in-law, just 
before their start, drew Joe aside and said: 

“Joe, I suppose you haven’t shot a gun in 
fifteen or twenty years, have you?” 

And upon the broker admitting that such 
was the case, she continued: 

“Well, Al is considered one of the best 
shots in this part of the country, but he 
brags so much about his prowess that I’m 
sick and tired of hearing him, so I'll tell 
you what you do. Whenever you sight a 
bird fire at it just at the same instant that 
he does. Then you run forward and claim 
the bird before he can get to it. I’m 
awfully anxious to see him obliged to take in 
his horns.” 


MAN TO MAN 
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sister-in-law’s 


Mr. Rawley followed his 
advice and found that it worked like a charm. 
Before the day was over Joe had his pockets 
fairly bursting with game, while Al could 
show but three or four scraggly specimens 
as the result of his marksmanship. He made 
all kinds of excuses, claiming that his gun 
was out of order, that his arm was lame, and 
so on. When they returned home that eve- 
ning his wife and brother joined in a hearty 
laugh over his discomfiture. And during 
ail the rest of his stay Joe says that his 
brother never told one story of the great 
record bags that he had taken in times past. 
Not until he was about to leave did Joe 
take pity on him and explain the circum- 
stances. Then there was a great laugh all 
round, but Mr. Rawley says he was obliged 
to duck quick to escape the force of the big 
overripe tomato which brother Al had in 
his hand at the time. 

Mr. Rawley is very much interested in an 
industrial school for the negroes in the town 
of Winston-Salem. At present he is hard at 
work in an endeavor to collect funds for 
the purpose of endowing this project. In 
grateful memory of the many quail and 
coon hunts which we have enjoyed with the 
colored nimrods down in that part of the 
country, we wish Mr. Rawley every success 
in his undertaking. Herewith we give his 
statement of the needs of the school, trust- 
ing that there may be some philanthropically- 
inclined persons among our readers who will 
see their way clear to help the good work 
along: “The people of the North have long 
been responsive to the needs of the many 
practically useful schools for the education 
of the negro, which have been developed in 
the South upon the lines which the late 
Gen. Armstrong so wisely laid at Hampton, 
Va. An appeal now comes from the Slater 
Industrial and State Normal School at Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C. 

“The treasurer of the school is Col. W. 
A. Blair, who for many years has been presi- 
dent of the North Carolina State Bankers’ 
Association, and also vice-president of the 
largest national bank in his state. Col. 
Blair has done much for the colored people, 
and there is not in his town the least evi- 
dence of race friction. 

“The school now has the opportunity to 
obtain $12,000 from the state, provided a 
like sum is raised by the school. This is 
in addition to the yearly grants, made by 
the state and county, of $5,500. The $24,- 


000 thus made possible, over and above the 
regular income, would make it feasible to 
increase the plant of the school consider- 
ably, for its students are ready to perform 
But this 


the greater part of the labor. 
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$12,000 remains to be raised, and a New 
York man, at my request, will take care of 
half of it if $6,000 can be raised elsewhere. 
I formerly lived in North Carolina, where 
my family owned a great many slaves before 
the war, and this gives me much more inter- 
est in helping them in their freedom.” 

Any money sent to the treasurer, Col. 
W. A. Blair, care of the People’s National 
Bank, Winston-Salem, N. C., will be promptly 
acknowledged. 





Now is the time to prepare your fishing 
tackle for the Spring and Summer campaign 
against the finny tribe and in replenishing 
his tackle the cautious angler does not go 
into the first sporting goods store whose sign 
catches his eye, but before he gives up any 
of his hard-earned wealth he sends out to 
the leading tackle manufacturers to see what 
new kinds of lures have been invented dur- 
ing the past Winter, and what, if any, re- 
ductions or changes have been made in the 
prices of the old varieties. In sending around 
for catalogues and data this year do not 
forget to send to the T. H. Chubb Rod Co., 
Post Mills, Vt., and to the Clark-Horrocks 
Co., Utica, N. Y., for they are both good, 
reliable firms and get out very attractive 
catalogues of their very newest and best line 
of goods. While you are at it just tell them 
we told you to. 





Most of the visitors at the New York 
Sportsman’s Show seemed to be fresh from 
the meadows of Missouri, inasmuch as they 
wanted to be “shown.” About the best place 
to satisfy this seemingly insatiable curiosity 
was at the exhibit of “Duxbak” sportsmen’s 
clothing made by Bird, Kenyon & Jones, of 
Utica, and a crowd was always on hand. On 
one side of the booth was a tank at the 
rear of which were two pieces of cloth cut 
from the same bolt of goods, one of which was 
“eravenetted,” or waterproofed, the other not. 
Both pieces hung over a rack and a light 
stream of water was incessantly running on 
both. The friends from Missouri were in- 
vited behind the rack, where it was possible 
to look under the two pieces of cloth, and 
it was indeed interesting to see the water 
passing freely through the uncravenetted 
piece, while the back of the piece that had 
been through the process was entirely dry. 
In the front portion of the tank a man 
dressed in Duxbak clothing and cap walked 
up and down under a shower bath spray of 
water, and seemed to be quite happy with the 
water rolling off him as if he were indeed 
a duck and not merely togged out in “Dux- 
bak” clothing. It seemed to us at the time 


that if more of our sportsmen friends would 
get themselves fitted out with this kind of 
clothing instead of using so much of corduroy, 
which, when wet through, seems to weigh a 
ton, there would be less inconvenience caused 
by the rainy days that always seem to “butt 
in” on our good times. Remember the old 
saying whereby a rainy day is “nice weather 
for ducks” and also remember that what is 
good weather for ducks is also good weather 
for the man in “Duxbak.” 





The Times-Herald, of Waco, Tex., prints 
the following account of some of the most 
remarkable rifle and revolver shooting we 
have ever heard of: 

“The exhibition of fine rifle shooting given 
recently by J. W. Akard of Fairplay, Mo., 
representing the U. M. C. and Remington 
companies, was something that has never 
been equaled in this city. 

“A small rifle was used in most of the 
shooting, and during the exhibition there 
was shooting with a mirror held up, while 
Mr. Akard also lay down and shot, held 
the gun at his hip and hit tin cans without 
even taking aim, just shooting ‘Indian fash- 
ion’ and by feeling. 

“A tin can thrown high in the air had 
half a dozen holes shot through it before it 
struck the ground, the gun being the kind 
which loads itself automatically after it is 
fired; marbles thrown in the air were rent 
by rifle pellets as though they had been 
as large as the head of a barrel; the rifle 
was laid across the arm and shot withont 
aim at objects, the sights of the gun were 
encircled by a big piece of cardboard, and 
yet small articles tossed in the air were 
struck easily; a postal card held off to one 
side by Mr. Joe Speight, with the thin edge 
towards Mr. Akard, was cut in twain, while 
matches held up thirty or forty feet dis- 
tant were ignited by shooting a rifle ball 
against the sulphur tip; round pieces of metal 
the size of a dollar were thrown into the 
air by the score and probably fifty were 
hit without making a single miss, these be- 
ing eagerly caught up as souvenirs; a tin 
can was laid on the ground and a bullet 
sent hurling under it, and while it was in 
the air it was struck by another bullet and 
sent flying straight out into space, while 
another and yet another leaden pellet would 
follow and strike it, keeping the can skating 
through the air as long as it was in range; 
as many as five discs of clay were sent 
whirling high in air and they were all broken, 
separately, before they struck the earth, while 
Irish potatoes thrown into space were shot 
to pieces with the greatest ease, and small 
pieces of brick were shot into powder. As 
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many as four clay pigeons, thrown into the 
air at one sweep, were broken before they 
struck the ground by Mr. Akard while lying 
flat on his back on a board and shooting 
back over his head. 

“Another amazing stunt was to set a bottle 
on the ground and then place another on 
top of this, the bottom bottle being shot to 
pieces and the one on top, thus left without 
a support, would start towards the ground, 
only a short distance away, but would be 
smashed before it could reach the carth. 

Probably the best feat of the afternoon 
was the breaking of two bottles, one in front 
and one in back of him by firing simultane- 
ously a rifle and revolver, the bottle behind 
him being broken by means of a glass held 
in iront of Mr. Akard while at the same 
time aiming at and breaking the front bottle 
with his revolver. Two bottles set out in 
front of him about ten paces and about three 
or four feet apart were broken simultaneously 
by balls from pistols held in either hand. 

“The exhibition was the finest ever seen 
here, and if Mr. Akard ever shoots here again 
he will have a big audience.” 


Mr. P. R. Robinson, the president of the 
New York Sporting Goods Co., of 17 War- 
ren street, New York, has hunted and fished 
extensively in the Adirondacks and the wild 
land of Maine, and his company has estab- 
lished a bureau of information for sportsmen. 
They offer to furnish vacationists all infor- 
mation in regard to where to go and what 
to take, and advice will be given as to what 
equipment is best suited to the different lo- 
ealities. Guide books, time cards, and names 
and addresses of guides will be furnished 
free, and every assistance will be given to 
the sportsman. While this :ompany carries 
on hand at all times a most compiete stock 
of tents, camp fixtures, canoes, firearms and 
fishing tackle, which is sold at moderate 
prices, they want to make it clear that there 
is no obligation to buy and that the informa- 
tion will be cheerfully given to everyone who 
asks. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president, New York Sporting Goods Co., 
17 Warren street, New York, and if our 
readers can find it convenient to call, Mr. 
Robinson can be seen most any afternoon. 


To the sportsman the knowledge of taxi- 
dermy is of inestimable value. How much 
added pleasure there would be to the hunt- 
ing trip if you were capable of placing this 
bird or that fox or that deer in your den 
with exactly the pose presented to you before 
you fired the fatal shot? True, others could 
mount your specimens for you, but it would 
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be impossible for them to secure the artistic, 
natural pose you saw in life. Then, again, 
the cost of having a regular taxidermist do 
your work is a serious item, for he is not 
in business “for his health” and consequently 
must needs make a good profit. Don’t pay 
any more taxidermists’ bills, write to the 
Rowley College of Taxidermy and Modeling, 
507 Everett avenue, Palo Alto, Cal., men- 
tioning FieLD AND STREAM, and they will 
give you full particulars of their methods of 
teaching this useful art by mail. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


It was Conan Doyle who said that he would 
give more for the frank criticism of a school- 
boy to whom books appealed either as “bully 
good”’ or ‘‘rot’’ than for all the learned lucu- 
brations of high-browed reviewers. “The 
Mystery,” by Stewart Edward White and 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, published by McClure, 
Phillips and Company, New York ($1.50) 
would undoubtedly be favored with the former 
appellation by any red-blooded reader, whether 
of sixteen or sixty. For it is one of the best 
stories of the sea, both in the plot and the 
writing, that has appeared since Stevenson’s 
death. Though abounding in strenuous char- 
acters and tense and militant scenes, the blood- 
and-thunder elements are woven into the fabric 
of the tale so deftly as not to cause it to take 
on too garish a color. We would not advise 
anyone to take up ‘‘The Mystery’’ unless he 
has several hours at his disposal, for it is one of 
those insistent yarns that demand one’s entire 
attention from the opening to the closing para- 
graph. The sixteen pen-and-ink illustrations 
by Will Crawford are somewhat notable, for 
they really illustrate the story, and enhance 
its peculiar spirit of foreboding. 





“‘The Squaw Man”’ has proved one of the 
most successful Western plays of recent years, 
and in its title-réle William Faversham has 
made the greatest hit of his career. The piece 
is full of the outdoor atmosphere, has many 
strong and virile scenes and sizzles with rousing 
action. Mrs. Julie Opp Faversham, who is 
appearing as leading lady in the play, has 
turned it into a novel, which is being published 
by Harper and Brothers, New York ($1.50), 
illustrated with flashlight scenes from the play. 
Mrs. Faversham has accomplished her work 
with good taste and no little spirit. The story 
of the English army officer who takes 
another’s crime upon his shoulders and flees 
the country to seek new fortunes in the wild 
cattle lands of the West will without doubt 
prove just as popular in this, its novelized form. 
as it has when presented upon the boards of 
our leading theatres. 
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In ‘‘The Call of the Blood,” by Robert 
Hichens, Harper and Brothers, New York 
($1.50), we have a novel of strong dramatic 
interest and fine artistic workmanship. Every- 
thing that Hichens writes is interesting and 
worth reading, whether the scene is laid in an 
African desert or in the drawing-rooms of 
London. The background of the present story 
is the landscape of the Island of Sicily, with 
Mount A2tna in the distance. The passionate 
beat of physical life pulses through every one 
of its pages. It is a story of conflicting tem- 
peraments and reversion to type. What Jack 
London did for Buck in ‘‘The Call of the Wild’”’ 
Hichens has done for Maurice Delarey, the 
Anglo-Italian, who answers the call of the 
blood of his Sicilian peasant grandmother. 
The story of his reversion is of absorbing in- 
terest. In the subtle analysis of character 
and the artist’s gift of painting beautiful scenes, 
Robert Hichens has no masters among present- 
day English novelists. 


author of “The Four Feathers,” has produced 
a book that is due to become popular and 
much talked of. It is among the Alps that 
the scenes are first set, shifting to London 
and to the English country, then back to 
the Alps. It is a story with many glimpses 
of the under life; a book dealing with great 
souls and with weak men and with men who 
had moments of greatness yet acted meanly, 
and these characters are all clear-cut, vital, 
live men and women. The tangled web of 
these lives is woven around Sylvia, who, 
sometimes an appealing child, sometimes a 
beautiful woman, dreams always of running 
water, while her pure, innocent influence 
sweetens and uplifts the plotting and greed 
and desperate action in which, all unwilling- 
ly, she moves. Through it all runs the love 
of a strong man for a winning woman, until 
their romance brings them out of troubled 
waters and stormy times into a union which 
means, as old Michael tells Chayne, “some- 
one to share your memories when life is 
nothing but memories.” The Century Co., 
N. Y., publishers, $1.50. 


There are many requisites of a good tele- 
scope gunsight and the making of one must 
be the result of at least two indispensable 
requirements in the maker: First, a knowl- 
edge of the work a telescope sight has to 
do; and secondly, a scientific knowledge of 
the magnifying power of the various kinds 
of lenses in comparison to the field that 
must be covered by such a lens. Perhaps 
the best combinatien of these two requisites 
has been found in the Goerz Telescopic Gun- 
sight “Certar,” which is made by the fa- 


mous Goerz American Optical Company, 52 
Union Square, New York. This company is 
one of the oldest and most reliable in the 
world, and their lenses have a world-wide 
reputation. They have employed in the mak- 
ing of these gun-sights the best craftsmen 
that money can procure, and there is every 
reason why they should turn out the best 
sights on the market. Send for their new cat- 
alogue, which is without doubt the most hand- 
somely gotten up piece of work of its kind, 
both in style of printing, paper and illustra- 
tions, that has ever been put out. 


At the annual tournament of the Indoor 
.22 Caliber Rifle League of the United States, 
recently held at Rochester, N. Y., the Rapid 
Fire Match was won by Harry Harrison, of 
Rochester, firing 69 shots in one minute and 
making the fine score of 478. H. E. Simon, 
of Port Clinton, 0., was second with 71 
shots and a score of 477. Mr. Harrison re- 
ceived a handsome trophy for winning this 
match. <A feature of this match was the 
world’s record for rapid fire shooting made by 
A. F. Laudensack, of New Haven, Conn., who 
recorded 90 shots in one minute. All the 
above gentlemen used Winchester automatic 
rifles and Winchester cartridges. 


You saw the full-page razor advertisement 
in last month’s issue which was so promi- 
nently displayed, but have neglected to take 
advantage of the situation. You want one of 
these really marvelous shaving instruments, 
so why not use the following form and send 
$3.00 for one—money back if you ask for it: 

“Enclosed herewith find $3.00 for which 
send me a Woods Multiblade Safety Razor 
with the understanding and agreement on 
your part that if not satisfactory to me I 
may return the razor and you will refund 
to me the full amount paid for it.” 

Address the Perfection Razor Co., 760 F 
Lexington avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., and tell 
them you are a reader of FIELD AND STREAM. 





“Men and women, who have developed a love 
for summer outings with privacy, tell us that 
tents, cabins and permanent cottages are crude 
pleasure compared to handsome water and 
wind tight portable houses, which are set up 
almost as easily as a large tent and give 
every pleasure that camping provides—camp 
site where you want it, combined with the 
snug comfort of a house. 

Write for a catalogue and examine the dif- 
ference styles and sizes of Portable cabins, 
garages, summer cottages, etc., made by the 
Springfield Portable Construction Co., Inc., 
51 Waltham avenue, Springfield, Mass. 
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In the Philadelphia vs. Harrisburg-Leban- 
on Interstate Shooting Match, held at Point 
Breeze Race Track recently, Mr. Fred Cole- 
man, shooting a $50.00 list genuine Ansley 
H. Fox gun, made the only 25 straight score 
of the match. It was a fine demonstration 
of marksmanship on the part of the shooter, 
and as live birds were used it showed the 
superior shooting qualities of the gun in 
the most convincing way. The powder used 
was Dead Shot smokeless. <A booklet of this 
new gun will be mailed to any one upon 
receipt of request by addressing the A. H. 
Fox Gun Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Did you ever take your rod and go a-tramp- 
ing in quest of a seductive pool wiiere finny 
beauties are just begging for a chance at 
the fly? Of course you did, and of course, 
too, there were days when the fish simply 
wouldn’t bite—when it seemed as though all 
the fish had disappeared from the earth 
forever and your bright spirits failed, and 
you wanted to get right out of the woods, 
back to civilization—back to white paper and 
good cookery until—well, until the savory 
stew came steaming out of the carp pot, 
at once bringing to you something good to 
eat and the appetite to enjoy it with. Then 
came the game of cards in the fire-light, the 
old pipe and Chiclets, to help while away 
the hour. 


The most successful fisherman is the one 
who uses the kind of bait that attracts the 
fish. The skilful handler of the line is 
satisfied if he can get the fish to strike. 
“Leave the rest to me,” is his slogan. In 
the advertising pages of this number there 
is an announcement of a new and scientific 
bait which has met with the greatest success. 
It is the Artistic Minnow, made like a piece 
of jewelry. It is manufactured by James 
Heddon & Son, of Dowagiac, Mich. All of 
Heddon’s Dowagiae brand of artificial bait 
are in favor with fishermen because they get 
the fish. That’s what poor bait won’t do. 


In this issue the Horton Mfg. Co., 81 
Horton street, Bristol, Conn., have a new 
announcement of their popular steel fishing 
rods, which they guarantee for three years. 
Send for their elegantly illustrated cata- 
logue. They have issued a very handsome 
calendar, which will be mailed on receipt of 
ten cents in silver. 


The Matchless Cigar Lighter is built on 
correct principles, therefore it has become pop- 
ular among all outdoor lovers and sports- 
men. A light is produced by quickly lifting 
a ratchet, which rapidly revolves a_ steel 
wheel against a small cube of flint, the sparks 
therefrom lighting the charred end of the 
wick, and so the “harder it blows the brighter 
it glows,” and lights your pipe in wind, rain 
or snow. There is nothing to wear out ex- 
cept the wick and flint cube, both of which 
can be replaced at nominal cost. A dozen 
wicks will last for months in daily use, 
while the flint cube will last for years. Deal- 
ers supply the Matchless Cigar Lighter at 
seventy-five cents and they are guaranteed 
for two years by the manufacturers, The 
Matchless Cigar Light Co., 16 John street, 
New York. 





Is there anything that makes a man quite 
so mad as after buying a brand new derby 
or soft hat to have it come on to rain 
and make the new hat look as if it were a 
remnant from the year before last? And yet 
it is bound to rain sometimes, and we cannot 
carry umbrellas all the time, or rather, the 
umbrella is always bound to be at the other 
end—that is, either home, if it starts to 
come down when we are in the office—or if 
it is raining when we start for the office, 
after a long search we discover that we left 
it down at the office last Tuesday. The theo- 
retical solution is to have two umbrellas. 
But where is the man who can keep them at 
opposite ends and not have both at home 
or both at the office? The practical sclution 
is to get a Mallory Cravenette Hat and dis- 
pense with the “bumbershute” entirely. The 
Mallory hats are made in all the standard 
shapes and styles, stiff or soft felt, are abso- 
lutely waterproof and cost no more than an 
ordinary hat. What more can a man desire? 
Write to E. A. Mallory & Sons, Danbury, 
Conn., mentioning this magazine and get one 
of their circulars. 





Most of us who use the double barrel gun 
can get only two shots into the birds that 
rise before us or the ducks which come up 
to our decoys, and all sportsmen, experienced 
in field shooting, can recall many occasions 
when the speed with which the discharged 
shells could be removed and the gun reloaded 
contributed a great deal toward a well filled 
bag or a satisfactory day’s sport. 

And here is where that little implement, 
known as the “Rapid Loader,” comes to the 
aid of the sportsman in making his double 
gun equal to the repeater in cases where 
rapid shooting is required, and it is certainly 
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one of the handiest articles a sportsman can 
equip himself with; with it you load either 
right, left or both barrels at once with re- 
markable rapidity and ease; four shots from 
a double gun in two seconds or less and three 
shots from single gun in rapid succession. 

Those who use either hammer or hammer- 
less, ejector or non-ejector, will find in this 
little device an aid which will prove very 
satisfactory and effective and, under some 
circumstances, quite indispensable; there is 
no fumbling about in the pocket for shells; 
if the weather is cold it is worn over a 
glove with great comfort; when three or four 
shots are needed in quick succession, it is 
very effective, and when not in use its sim- 
plicity, lightness and small size add greatly 
to its value. 

These loaders are made in all standard 
gauges and are sold by the leading dealers 
in the larger cities here and abroad and are 
manufactured by the Rapid Loader Co., Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 


It keeps us hustling to keep abreast of the 
innovations of the day, but we feel that we 
want the readers of FIELD AND STREAM to be 
well informed as to what is being done to 





help the hunter to hunt, the fisherman to fish, 
and the sportsman to sport, and we wish to 
call attention to the new revolver grip, pho- 
tograph of which is shown, which combines 
with a pocket revolver the grip of an army 
model, and offers a better hold than any other 
similar device. It is as solid and firm as a 
part of the frame, but can be detached by 
removing two small screws, allowing the use 
of the revolver either with or without grip, 
as desired. These are manufactured by the 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Company, 
232 Park avenue, Worcester, Mass., and can 
be furnished on all of their larger models. 


Any of our readers who are contemplating 
the purchase of a 1907 model “Orient Buck- 
hoard,” that wonderful little car so specially 


adapted to the sportsman, will do well to 
address H. H., care FIELD AND STREAM office. 
He can also put you in touch with a bargain 
in a 12-h.p. two-cylinder delivery car, with 
top, suitable for light business use; also, 
if you want either a high-grade runabout or 
a big touring car of 1907 model, new, he can 
save you some money on one of the best 
makes in the market. 


Mr. John Stafford, shooting his Lefever gun, 
won eight straight twenty-five bird matches, 
scoring .944 per cent. If you want a gun 
in which you can place perfect reliauce we 
would recommend your writing to the Le- 
fever Arms Company, Syracuse, N. Y., for 
their handsome catalogue F describing the 
advantages they claim for the Lefever over 
guns of other manufacturers. 


It is very difficult to remove all of the 
nitro residium with the ordinary process of 
cleaning fire arms, but with Bradley’s Nitro- 
Solvent Oil the work is quickly and thor- 
oughly done, as it completely neutralizes 
and dissolves all the corrosive clements of 
black and smokeless powders. This oil has 
no superior as a rust preventer, rust re- 
mover and lubricant. It cleans and polishes 
cuts off all the gum and dirt, leaves the metal 
clean and lubricated. It is pure, contains 
no acid and is adapted for fire arms, bicycles, 
sewing machines, phonographs and all mech- 
anisms requiring a pure, high grade oil. 
A postal to C. L. Bradley, Clarksville, Tenn., 
mentioning this magazine will bring inter- 
esting particulars. 


“Home Life of Women in Western Canada” 
is a very attractive booklet issued by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. In it is put forth 
in a very interesting way the hind of life 
led by the women who accompaay their hus- 
bands up to the Canadian West, and the 
story of what they are accomplishing in that 
country is bound to be attractive to all to 
whom the phrase “out West” sets the blood 
athrill and makes the eyes shine. This book- 
let is well illustrated with clear-cut half- 
tones and altogether it would prove of inter- 
est to everyone whose mode or circuinstances 
of life make a change desirable, or who may 
be interested in the developmert of the 
great West. The booklet will be gladly sent 
to anyone by W. T. Robson, care of Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Montreal, Can. 
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CHESTER 


METALLIC CARTRIDGES’ 
FOR RIFLES, REVOLVERS AND PISTOLS 


In forty years of gun making we have learned 
many things about ammunition that no one 
could learn in any other way. These discov- 
eries and years of experience in manufacturing 
ammunition enable us to embody many fine 





























points in Winchester make of cartridges not 
to be found in any other brand. Winchester 
make of cartridges in all calibers are accurate, 
sure fire and exact in size. Always ask for 
Winchester make and insist upon getting it. 


Winchester Ammunition and Guns are sold everywhere 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


















eMrs. Ad. Topperwein, who is con- 
sidered the greatest woman shot in the 
world, uses Dead Shot, exclusively~, for: the 
maximum results it always gives. 


@ DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS thoroughly meets the 
requirements of discriminating sportsmen. Branded 
with the name of a house whose goods are most favora- 
bly~ known, it will always be the powder of a “known 
quantity,” unsurpassed in any particular. Clean shoot- 
ing, makes a perfect pattern, high velocity, safe, is 
unaffected by~ climate. 
@Have your shells loaded with “DEAD SHOT 
SMOKELESS.” Your dealer will gladly 
supply it. If you are in doubt write to 1907 ® 
us. Write to us anyway for booklet. 

AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, Boston, Mass. 


It never has and never will deteriorate 
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Here are some reasons 
.22 caliber repeating rifle 


In finish, workmanship and balance this rifle 
is unsurpassed. The Z@r/in quality of steel 
drop-forgings constitutes all the working parts. 
Every single piece and screw and pin in this gun is 
made -with care to a standard pattern so that all 
parts are positively interchangeable. The barrel 
of excellent steel is carefully bored and the deep 
rifling gives absolute accuracy and great wearing 
quality. This and other ZZzrvim rifles are the 
only repeating rifles to which telescopes can be 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


Model 1897 is given in our 1906 Catalog. 


The Martin Firearms G., 
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why a Harlin Model 





1897, 


most satisfactory 
small bore repeater you can possibly own. : : : : 


is the 


attached because the top of the breech is solid and 
the empty shell is ejected from the side. 

The fact that this rifle handles .22 short, .22 long, and 
-22 long-rifle cartridges appeals strongly to all lovers of the 
small bore rifle. 

For all sorts of small game this rifle is recommended, and 
with the long-rifle cartridge it is very deadly to hawks, owls, 
eagles, geese, ducks and any other shy birds which are hard to 
approach and require a hard blow to kill. 

As a target rifle at long or short ranges, with or without a 
telescope, the Z%zpvi Model 1897, .22 caliber repeating 
rifle is the guaranteed equal of any in the world. 


us direct. A complete description of 


Sent FREE for six cents postage. 


3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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I. Mr. Porcu Pine (on the branch)—“There’s that fresh dog making advances to my 


wife! I'll fix him!” 


STIMULATION WITHOUT REACTION 


After a day of enjoyable sport it is wise to cl 
powers rather than one which tends to deplete ther 





100se a drink which helps to restore the vital 
n, as is the case with many drinks. Borden’s 


Malted Milk is delicious, concentrated nourishment, invaluable to the camper, made ready for use 


bv adding water hot or cold. 
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in Field and Stream 
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The supreme quality of U. M. C. shells has been 
proved by the severe test of a whole year’s shoot- 
ing under all weather conditions. Mr. Heer’s 
score of 96.3 per cent. for 1906 has never been 
equaled. Are U. M. C. SUPREME QUALITY 
Arrow and Nitro Club Shells good enough for 
your field or trap use? 


Specify U. M. C. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City 
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, 56-page free catalog which contains == | aoa gga — 7— 4 od work 
’ sy Promptly, properly. Never hardens 
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Pe perfectly equipped factory and business 
: departments occupying 30,000 feet of 


f The “square deal” and promptness ; | it Pays to Learn 


floor space 


in backing up our guarantee did it. 
All Marble Specialties are 

sold by dealers or will be sent 

direct, PREPAID on receipt 

of price. 


Marble Safety Axe Co. 
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business, which in 1899 occupied only 
- 600 feet of floor space, to the present 



















TAXIDERMY 


I can teach you by mail with perfect success the 
profitable and fascinating art of mounting birds, game, 
and fish by my 
IMPROVED MODELING PROCESS 
also how to model flowers, fruits and grasses for dis 
play accessories. No poisons, no odors. Anyone of 
lig can learn to make money at this 























yearly Iw 
°o verican Museum of Natural 
and now Taxidermist at Stanford University, Palo 

Alto. Write now for free booklet, anc 

PROFESSOR JOHN ROWLEY, Rowley College of Taxidermy and Modeling 
607. EVERETT AVE., PALO ALTO, CAL. 
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Du Pont Smokeless r 


Best For All Kinds of Shooting 


“INFALLIBLE SMOKELESS” 
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The Dense Powder for Shotguns. Always the same in any Climate 


TRE EIT DH 


“New Schultze” and “New E. C. (Improved)” 
Bulk Smokeless Powders that are Perfect 


MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICANS 


Shells loaded with the above powders can be purchased from any dealer 
in any State in the Union. 





E.I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 


Established 1802 Wilmington, Delaware 
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Sportsman’s Clothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 
The only Cravenette Rain-proof Hunting 

Garments in the United States. 

Why buy the ordinary harsh, stiff and unsatis- 
factory Sportsman’s Clothing, when for the same 
money you can get a fine, soft and pliable duck, plus 

the added value which comes from the famous Priestly 
Cravenette Proofing Process. 
Cravenette is a process, nota Cloth, and is absolutely con- 
trolled by us so far as Sportsman’s Clothing is concerned. 
Duxback Garments are rain-defying in any ordinary storm, 
yet permit of perfect ventilation. The only suitable outing 
garments where rain-proof comfort, hard wear and good ap- 
pearance are desired. Fit and rain-proof qualities guaranteed. 
Pockets for everything. Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jackets, $5.00; Trousers, $3.00 and $3.50; Hats, $1.00; Caps 
$1.25; Vest, $2.50; Leggings, $1.50. 
Two colors only, light tan and olive green. Express prepaid. 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk Jacket; Plain Skirt, Divided Skirt, Bloomers, “mM 
Leggings, Hats, etc. Suitable for gunning, fishing, riding, tramping, boatin \ 
or climbing. Express prepaid. Booklet with samples of material and self. \ } 
measure blanks sent free. Special discount to dealers. 
BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Blandina St., Utica, N. Y. 





The 


<“CERTAR” 


For Hunters and Target Shooters. Two sizes: Magnifications 2} and 44 times. 
Unusual brilliancy of image, with large field of view. Perfect rigidity and sim- 
plicity of attachment. 

Full particulars on application to the 

C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
52 E. Union Square, NEW YORK 1514 Heyworth Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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) FULTON, N Y. 








419 STRAIGHT— 
W. R. CROSBY, 1905 


348 STRAIGHT— 
W. D. STANNARD, 1906 


L. C. Smith Guns— Hunter One-trigger 





WHY DOES THE SMITH HOLD 
THE WORLD’S RECORD? 


Our new art catalogue tells the story 








THE HUNTER ARMS CO. 


| 



































Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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H&R 


Greatest Revolver 
Value for the Money 


ONE OF OUR MOST POPULAR MODELS 


Hi & AUTOMATIC DOUBLE 
ACTION REVOLVER 


N QUALITY AND FINISH superior to any other make revolver sold 
atthe same price. In EFFICIENCY, for home or pocket use, equals 
any high priced revolver. WORKS VERY SMOOTHLY—shells automatically ejected. 

ABSOLUTE SAFETY — cylinder can be locked by turning it so that hammer point 
comes between cartridges. Yqu might then break the hammer by hitting it with a sledge, 
but you could not discharge the revolver. Pull the trigger, that’s the only way to fire it. 


ra. § 32 caliber, 6 shot, or 38 caliber, 5 shot, 
SPECIFICATIONS: ; 3% inch barrel, finest nickel finish.... } $5.50 


The celebrated H & R Hammerless Revolver, $6.50. © 
The New H &R Revolver Grip, shown herewith, can be attached to H & R Re- 
volvers, giving a pocket weapon the grip of an army model. Price $1.00. 
Sold by all dealers in first class firearms. If they haven't the H & R, take 
no other. We will ship prepaid on receipt of price. Write for Catalog. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS C0., 232 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Makers of the celebrated H & R Single Guns. 




















































Hunters’ Cabins and Portable Houses. 


This portable house is nothing less than a little summer 
Paradise which can be ‘‘set up’’ in a few hours by any novice. 

_Men and women, who have develuped a love for summer 
outings with privacy, tell us that tents, cabins and perma- 
nent cottages are crude pleasure compared to our handsome 
water and wind tight portable houses, which are set up 
almost as easily as a large tent and give every pleasure that 
camping provides—camp site where you wantit, combined 
with the snug comfort of a house. 


Write for a catalogue and examine the different styles and sizes, 
Mfrs. of Portable Garages, Summer Cottages, etc. 
Springfield Portable Construction Co., Inc. 
Successors to the Springfield Moulding Works 
51 Waltham Avenue, Springfield, Mass, 




















THE “EVER CAMP OUT” BED 


This bed is indispensable to the camper, 8810 
is off the ground, consequently, is never 
damp 4nd is alwaysfree from snakes, toads and 
all reptile life, and with the netting tent,is secure 
against flies, mosquitos and all winged insects. 
It is theidealeamp bed. Thecot is strong—it 
will hold 500 pounds easily; itis very light- 
weighs only eight pounds; it will fold up to 
@ package 16 inches long by eight through, 
consequently is easily carried. 


THE “EVER CAMP OUT” BED 


is a boon to hunters, anglers, Campers, 
canoe-tourists, sportsmen, and to the 
man who wants to sleep out doors. 


Price $8.75, $1.00 additional for netting and supports, Light 
weight, closely woven tents to cover whole thing furnished. GREEN BAY coT co. 
Dept. 335 GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Write for descriptive circular and full particulars. 









































Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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SPORTSMANS CUSHION 


== 


CAMP MATTRESS YACHT MATTRESS 


REST ON AIR 
MATTRESSES and 
c VU @ Bs OoNn $ 


THE LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, AND 
MOST LUXURIANT IN THE WORLD. 
Before you go into the open or equip your Yacht, Boat or 
Canoe, why not ask your dealer to show you these goods? 
200 of the LEADING DEALERS SELL THEM 























LEFEVER C;UNS 


POSITIVELY CANNOT SHOOT LOOSE 


Rreommen 





PROOF If after years of usage the gy shows any signs of wear, by simply 


turning slightly to the right compensating screw “ shown above, the action becomes as 
tight as when the gun first left our factory. Let us send you our 1907 catalogue describing 
the many advantages of the Lefever over other guns. 


1907 Catalogue F Free on request. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., Syracuse, N. Y., v.s. a. 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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1s The “Rapid Loader” 


Will load your shotgun, either right, left, or 
both barrels at once with rapidity and ease. 
Four shots from double gun in two seconds or 
less; three shots from single gun 17 rapid succession. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. ‘‘The handiest article a sportsman can own.” 
Simple, reliable and inexpensive. Sold by leading dealers at $ 1 00 
Y or prepaid to any address on receipt of price. Cam 


RAPID LOADER C0O., Pontiac, Mich. 











Every complete camp has one. Outing size consists 
of 54 pieces and contains every utensil necessary to 
cook in any style and serve a party of six. (Cut shows 
outfit both packed and unpacked.) Ovens are made of 
smooth, heavy steel with cemented joints, no solder. 
Can be locked when packed. Weight 20 pounds. So 
small and compact can be tucked away anywhere. 
Very inexpensive. Constantly increasing sales each 
season. We furnish Kamp Kook’s Kits to the U. S. 
Army. Take one of these outfits this time and you 
will always use this kind. We also manufacture high- 
grade Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell Boxes 
and Minnow Pails. Ask your dealer for our goods or 
send direct for circular and prices. 
SE F. CORTEZ WILSON @ CO. 
Size 144% x 1014 x 8 Pat'd Mar. 10, 1896 Weight 20 Ibs Estab. 1869, 245 Lake St., Chicago 





Take Along a KAMP KOOK’S KIT 














a . - —_ —— — . 
CAMPING MADEBE CONVENIENT 
Send for our free catalogue on camp conveniences, which illustrates new ideas and new goods, 
that enable you to really make your vacation a pleasure. 
OFT. 6 In LONS 





We have also for distribution the following 
Sportsman Manuals, each containing 136 
pages, nicely bound: The Camper's Manual, 
The Fisherman’s Manual and The Sportsman’s 
Manual. They are worth at least so cents 
each; only 30 cents for the three, or 10 cents 
for any one delivered to you by mail. Write 
to-day. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co., Dept. B, Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 

















PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
Waterproof Sporting Boot 
For Sportsmen and Women 

Hand made in Oil Tanned Waterproof Leather, 


2 leg and Knee High, with or without flexibls sole and 
heel. Bellows tongue to top. Write 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 


FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 
Manufacturers of all kinds oil tanned waterproof footwear. 
Catalogue on application. 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 














Send us your name and address if you want to 
see all the new things in tackle. Our Catalog and 
prices will please you. 

Fine quality singie gut Hollow Point Hooks, rac. per 
doz.; double gut, 17¢. per doz. Sent by mai! on receipt 
of price in postage stamps. 


J. F. MARSTERS 
53 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 46 YEARS 























- The 1907 Fishing Guide ( The Fisher- 
man’s Friend) is now ready for distribu- 
tion and will be mailed to any address 
upon receipt of roc. Gives fishing places 
near New York, Tide Tables for 1907, 
Shooting Guides and Fish and Game Laws. 


It is for sale in Tackle Stores in Greater 
New York. 


“FISH YARNS” by Cap’n Hawser. 

A collection of capital Sea Tales—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

A rarely good book of Salt Water Tales— 
Minneapolis Journal. 

A collection of mighty good Yarns—Cur- 
rent Literature. 

A fascinating book of original stories— 
Springfield Gazette. 

A book after the heart of all Nautical 
Sharps—Mail & Express. 


Cloth, 226 pages, sent postpaid for soc. 








A oo booklet properly compiled and 
fistributed will pay for itself many times 
over. We compile them suitable for all 
businesses. Let us send you our special 
proposition; it will cost you nothing and 
may interest you. Give your business a 


boost. 
KNOWLSON & MULLER 
Eagle Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























Il. Mr. Porcu Prne—“Good thing I practised looping-the-loop when I was with the circus.” 


Mr. Gay Doc—“It’s raining needles!” 








a = 

Fish Will tite 
7 Like Hun Wolves, all ihe season 
= if you use Magic Fish Lure, Most 
wondertul bait ever discovered for attracting 
all kinds of fish. If you like to pull out the 
finny beauties right and left, and catch a big 
string every time you go fishing, don't failto 
try this wonderful bait. Sent by mail prepaid 
tor 25cents. Perfect satisfaction or money 
refunded ull particulars and Catalog Free 

> — Address J. F. GREGOR yocet 
=—=—~ 3319 Oregon Ave., St. uis, Mo 
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THE NEW TROUT BAIT 





The New Coaxer Trout Fly 
seems to be alive, It rides 














Cat. of New Baits.  W. J. Jamison, 1388 Lexington St, Chicago 
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WE----ARE----YOUR 


PAGE- MAKERS. 


WE REFUSE 
To Sell 
Any tackle that won’t 
both catch and hold then. 





Same reel for fly and 
bait casting. 





Only rod devised equally 
right for fly and bait 
casting. $5 to 0 $25. 


REDIFOR ROD & REEL €O. 


Warren, Ohio. 











‘ Price, 8.00 


Best Bait Reel made. Outcast, other. Spool 
runs free on ball bearings when casting. ai teen dealecs or sent by 
express, with the privilege of examination, on receipt of price. 














THE CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGE & TARGET CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
llama J 


Best ef Cedar Cances fer $20, We sell direct, saving 
on a cance, All casces cedar and copper fastened, 

We SS sat sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for 
free cata logue giving prices with retailers’ profits cut out. 
We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
ROIT B 102 Bellevue Ave,, DETROIT, MICH, 





ROD OF STEEL 

“ Bristol’’ Steel—the gamest fish 
submit. Nothing else for ’em to do 
“BRISTOL” ODS are light, 
pliant, graceful; yet strong and 
dependable. The “ BRISTOL” is 
the standard steel rod—the original 

steel rod. 
Twenty years of rod-building experience 

enter into “ BRISTOL” products. 


The newest and most significant feature 


of interest to fishermen is our THREE 
YEAR GUARANTEE 
When buying a steel rod look for our 
trade-mark “ BRIS STOL” stamped on the 
reel seat, all others are imitations. 
Catalogue, with illustrations of Rods for 
all uses, free on request. 


Tho orton Illy, Co. $8 Geeten Sh., Cette, Coane 








Registered 
trade WA MOLaTa AO *"* 


WHEN YOU BUY A CANOE 
See That It Bears This Name Plate 
“It guarantees to you correctness of models and quality.” 
All “Old Town Canoe"’ materials are carefully selected 
and applied by skilled workmen. 
Models for every use. Prices, packed, $28 up. 
Write us now for free illustrated catalogue of canvas covered 
canoes,row-boats,and yacht tenders. Agencies all large cities 


0.D TOWN CANOE CO., 7/ Middle St., ou Town, MAINE 


Rowboat#20% 


20 different Designs 
Can a Sy in any quantity 
Need No B ouse. Never Leak. Rust, 
Creck, Seok os or het Every boat has water 
tight compartment,so cannot sink. Write for 
FREE Illustrated Catalogue and Special Prices. 


MICHGIAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1345 Jefferson Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 

























panders, A yon *: tors, E plorers 
rmy Officers, Prospec x 
models to 


best ever published. 15 
ay Catalog free. Write to-day. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO, - MIAMISBURG, OHIO. 

















HIAWATHA CANOES 





STRONG, F INE MODELS ELEGANT, DURABLE FINISH 
* They are all that a good canoe should be " 
THE at APEST GOOD CANOE EVER BUILT 
rite at once for our catalog and prices 


WOLVERINE. CANOE CO. 67E. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Hy a3 
» “‘Drop Us a Line 
= and catch one of our new booklets — it not 
only“ brags whe os “DOWAGIAC” Minnows; 
it tells you how to bait 
ps cast and catch fish. 


7 : Above is a picture of 
=) our new “Artistic’’ Minnow — made 


anor DOWAGIAG 


The most popular, successful and 












Get in touch with us—we'll help you catch Ash. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
JAMES HFDDON & SON, Dept. 114, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 














GUARANTEED Years 


will buy the only natural, never failing and 

practically indestructible cigar, cigarette and 

pipe lighter ever invented. There is nothing to 

get out of order. No oil—no chemicals of any 

kind. Simply a charred wick, cube of flint, steel 

wheel and lever to produce friction. When the 
flint sparking cube or wick is consumed, it can be replaced 
at trifling cost (cube 10 cts., wicks 25 cts, doz.). 


The MATCHLESS 
CIGAR LICHTER 


LIGHTS CIGAR, CIGARETTE or PIPE any- 
where, at any time—in wind, rain or snow— 
on land or sea. THE HARDER IT BLOWS—THE 
BRIGHTER IT GLOWS, It 


Fits the 
Vest Pocket 


like a match box—is always 
ready and never fails to work. 
Automobilists, 
Yachtsmen, 
Hunters, Golfers 
and all out-door smokers Wee 
should have a MATCHLESS 
CIGAR LIGHTER. Try one. If 
you don’t like it your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 
Buy from your dealer or we’ll 
supply you, postpaid, if hewill 
not. Illustrated and descrip- 
tive circular free on applica- 


tion. 
MATCHLESS ae 
UGHTER MFG. CO. actual size—with side remov. 
6 16 John St, ed, showing fuse { 

oS ter fight cigaredigasete er psn.” 














PFLUEGER’S 


CELEBRATED 








has stood the test for nearly & quarter of a century. 

We make the largest line in the world—it includes 
ali sorts of baits, spoons, flies, snell hooks, lines, 
leaders, reels, and a number of patented specialties 
that anglers need. If you wish the most killing arti- 
ficia) bait, spoon, fly or spinner, insist on having 


Pilueger’s Luminous 


If unable to secure our goods from your dealer let 
us know, and we will send you some interesting in- 
formation, 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 




















BEST ENGLISH 
TROUT FLIE 


on the American Market. Cc. 
All standard patterns, on ~ per 
eyed hooks or with gut doz. 
attached. Size, 4-6-8-10-12-14. 
SPORTING GOODS DEPT., 














THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 


For Trout and Bass _ fishing, no 
swivels required; ‘‘they spin so 
easy.” Made in six different 
size blades, twenty styles, in either 
Bucktail or feather ea For ng 
and trolling. Price for single, esc.; 
tandem, 35¢. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT, Logansport, Indiana 





W. L. Milner & Co., 126 Summit St,, Toledo,0, 











“ROD MAKING” w 


This book explains how to make perfectly 


balanced and finished Bait Casting Rods, of 
Split Bamboo, Lancewood, Bethabara, and 
Greenhart, used in various Tournament Events 


a 
a 


nd Fishing. It gives the correct dimensions 
nd tapers and explains the secret of varnish. 


It contains the Standard Bait and Fly Casting 
Rules by which all Tournaments in the United 


Ss 


tates are conducted. Hundreds of Dollars ex- 


pense and years of experience—all for 25 cents in 
stamps. Write to-day. If not a sportsman 


4 


k 


ourself, get it for a friend who is. He will 
rize it highly. One would not part with the 
nowledge it contains for fifty times its cost. 


Get in line for the Greatest Sport on Earth! 
The World Tournament will be held in our City 
in August, 1907. Come and see us. 


BENJ. F. FLEGEL, Mfr. of Fine Fishing 7ackle, 


156 Sixth Street, Racine, Wis. 








Some Fishing Tackle Bargains 


STEEL ROD pieces, cork grip 
BAIT: hoe eeit FLY, cad xote.| © $1.50 


SPLIT, BARBOO .RODS, 3 pieces, extra tip, } 75¢, 





and Bait 
AUTOMATIC REELS, aluminum, (verylight’ 3,50 
TROUT FLIES, 6 on card, dozen 12c. 


Shedder Crabs, Sand Worms, Biood 

Live Bait, Worms shipped anywhere by express 
Plenty of good bargains in my Fish'ng Tackle 
Catalog which will be sent FREE upon request. 


CHARLES DISCH 


3202322 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Just to || | Something NEW in AUTOMATIC REELS 


introduce 

































“2 THE “RELSO” 
TRADE 
<i> It cannot get out of order. Capacity roo yards H. 
BRAND Line. Case of Aluminum; Satin Finished; Steel Bear- 


ings; only 7} ounces. It is both the lightest and 
strongest Automatic | 
Reel made, and with 
ordinary care it should 
last a lifetime. Can use 
on rod either above 
or below hand. Guar- 
anteed. 

If your dealer can- 
not supply you, send 
his name and address 
to us, and we will 


PEERLESS | 
TROUT FLY | oe your order through 


PEERLESS $] 00 dozen PRICE $5,00 


TROUT FLIES The “KELSO” brand LINES, Baas, RODS, 


Fishing 
Tackle 


we will sell 
the 





=F | || LEADERS, FLIES and HOOKS are as good as can be 
<i> Send for a made. MANUFACTURING and JOBBING. FISHING 
Sample Dozen. | TACKLE IS OUR BUSINESS EXCLUSIVEL £ 








gett tig FOR EVERYTHING REQUIRED 
BF ANGLERS. Catalogues to trade only. 


Our 108-page Fishing Tackle Catalogue sent Mention FIELD & STREAM 


upon receipt of 5c. 


Clark-Horrocks Co., ““#iSi"Ra.]| | || He J. FROST @ Co., 
UTICA, N. Y. L 89 CHAMBERS ST,, NEW YORK 









































THE 1907 “EXPERT” IMPROVED 


“* The best is none too good for a Fisherman ” 





Note our new patent detachable DOUBLE hook. Prevents all fouling or tangling. Every cast a perfect one. Hooke 
cannot scratch the body of minnow. You should see this new hook, as it is the only real improvement that has been 
made in wooden minnows for years. Send for catalog, or better still, send 75c for sample minnow. Money back if not 


satisfied F. C. WOODS & CO., Dept. F, ALLIANCE, 6. 



























< Champion’? Telescopic Steel Rods 
(PATENTED) 
MANUFACTURED BY YVAN DOREN MFG. CO., 58 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


The only telescopic rods with outside line delivery made of tapered steel tubing and fully guaranteed 


No locking device necessary. The —_ 
joints are pulled out as far as possible EXTENDED 
and the rod is poady for use. Friction 
keeps the rod from telescoping, ex- 
cept when desired, and its construc- —_ — 
tion is such that the more casting “—__PARTLY TELEScoren —— 
done the tighter the joints hold. The ——_——————_ 
rod for bait casting or fly fishing. No 
throwing out or working loose of 
sole, pL damage — —_ — ee 
rigge mage ‘o ne. : . s * 
Lengths: | ah _ “iq 1 9, 10 feet. Weights: 6} to 9 ounces. Handle: cork grip, nickel mountings. Finish: 
é-ui3..°: —_ style selected. 


If your dealer cannot supply, write for free descriptive folder and price list. 
































Please say you saw it in n Field and Stream 
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Learn this art 


at home oy mee 
. during 





SPORTSMEN! Fishermen! 

= Hunters! Lovers of Nature! 

The wonderful art of TAXIDERMY, so 

long kept secret, can now be easily learn- 

ed right in your own home, 

how to 

} WeTeach by: Mai property 
mount Birds, Anim Game- Head 

tan skins, make rugs, ete. A delightful 

and fascinating art for men and women. 

Easily, quickly learned during spare time. 

Enjoy your leisure hours. Decorate home 

and den bee F pen fine trophies. Or in- 

crease your income sellin mounted specimens and mounting 

for others, test methods, reasonable rate. Success Guaran- 

teed or no tuttion fee. Bix xyearsc f successful teaching BY MAIL 

is our record. Endorsed - A < ce log and 

‘or full particu ae, Our eautifu —. jog an 
Write Today taxidermy M e, ALL FREE. Writetoday. 
The N. W. SCHOCS,, OF TAXIDERMY Inc. 
8t., Omaha, N 















MORRIS CANOES 


in sate models. Fine finish, unequalled dur- 
an aed Catalog tree, 
B. M. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 




















I4 FT. Launch 


289,470 


—_—_ 
Let us send you tes 


16-18-21-25 and 30 
footers at proportionate prices. Boats and engines guar- 
anteed one year. Shipment made the day we receive order. 
Motor the simplest made, starts without cranking, anyone 
can operate them. We are the largest buiiders of pleas. 
ure boats in the world and ell direct to user. Free catalog. 
DETROIT BOAT CO. 185 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. Mick 


du. ‘Engine 


— without cranking; no 
, Valves, springs or sprock- 
= Only 3 moving parts,© \ll 
bearings bab- 
bitted. For 
ur Row Boat, 
il Boat, Launch 
10,000 in use. 
Send for 
te8timonials 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS, 
Jefiersen Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


-t 
are using them. 








Detroit 



















eady to ship, 

Send for 
FREE 

Catalog. 
























Deal with the Manufacturer 
and save middleman’s profits. 





By i%EDWARD VOM HOFE =. 
Fishing Tackle 


Established 1867 


po postage. 


Factory and Salesrooms: 


83-85 Fulton Le New York City 



























broken, « 








mery pearl. 


like a rock. 


GA bait with only one feathered treble hook instead of a dozen or more hooks to become 
catch w reeds, and tangle up landing nets. 
@ And moreover no paint to crack off, as the minnow body is made of lustrous, shim- 


@ Made just heavy enough to cast well and lights gently in the water, not with 


q It is the best casting minnow that five years experimental work has produced, and invari- 





THE HAYNES 


Pearl Casting Minnow 
Catches Bass! 
























QWouldn’t you like to find a casting 
minnow that is sportsmanlike and yet 
will hook ev ery fair strike? 














a splash 









g You need one. 


274 Park Street, AKron, O. 


ably brings in larger strings than any other lures. 
I will mail you one postpaid for one dollar, 











Fraternally yours, 


W. B. HAYNES 















| o~—'rew- 
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TELESCOPIC STEEL 


FISHING ROD 


is used by the most expert and discriml- 
nating sportsmen. In design, construc- 
tion, workmanship and finish it is per- 
fect. Possesses all the good qualities of 
a bamboo rod with added strength and 
durability. Can be packed in a crowded 
suit case. No parts to lose or get out of 
order. Always ready for immediate use. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Manufactured throughout from the very 
finest grade of evenly tempered,seamiess 
steel tubing, insuring STKENGTH, 
DURABILITY, ELASTICITY and 
FLEXIBILITY. Made in all lengths 
and weights—for fly bait, muskellunge 
ortarpon. Handle is made entirely of 
brass with a reversible cork grip. 


TELESCOPIC FEATURE 
Can be instantly telescoped from its 
greatest length into the length of the 
handle joint, or AUTOMATICALLY 
LOCKS at any point between. Any 
length or degree of flexibility can be 
had, making it an ideal! rod for any 
class of fishing. Line passes on OUT- 
SIDE of rod through guides, instead of 
on the inside, preventing rotting, rust- 
ing or corroding. 

OUR GUARANTEE 
We fully guarantee every New Century Rod 
against fice age from any defects in material 
or workmanship. Ask any first-class dealer 
about the many EXCLUSIVE FEATURES of a New 
Century, or Send for our Handsomely Illustrated 


Catalogue Cc. 
FISCHER ROD MFG. CO. 60-52 N. Canal St., Chicago 
















































This compass is the size 


of a watch nickel case, 





and the ; protected 
Its dial 


1; 


by a heavy glas 


is marked 





ions, and it indicates 
muuth, east, west, or any degree 





accurately, r 
thereof. Useful 
of preventing you from losing your way. 
ild t 





for many purposes and may be the 





lave one, especially the sports- 


nd boy, to whom it will prove an endless 
if 


amusement and instruction Sent post- 





here upon receipt of 10 cents in coin, or 




















five 2-cent stamps. 


SPORTING GOODS CATALOG 


Our big book of Sporting Goods, with a supplement 





of new goods, nearly 200 pages in all, ll be mailed 


free upon receipt of 6 cents postage It strates 
and tells the low net cost of thousands of articles for 
Revolvers, Fish- 
Tennis, Base 
and indoor and outdoor games. 


all kind of Sports, including Guns, 





ing Goods, Canoes, Outing Clothing, 


Ball, Golf, 


New York Sporting Goods Co. 
17 Warren St., New York, U. S. A. 











Order a Pair of Beautiful 


Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 






Men’s sizes Gteti - + $2.76 
Ladies’ and Beys’, 
sizes 2 to : 2.26 
Yeuths’ and Misses’ ° 
sizes 11 to 1 . 2.00 


@hildren’s, sizes 5 te 10 ° 1.50 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if not 


We also supply handsome Meceasir Slippers same material, 
sizes and prizes as above. “They are artistic, sensible and the 
most comfortable home foot coverings imaginable. 

Our “Wieceasia Cruising Shoes" have no pete as 6 
hunting shoe. Gend for free catalogue to-day to 


METZ & SCHLOERB, - 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 















A New Delight 


awaits the smoker who has not discovered the 
exquisite aroma 0! 


French’s Mixture 


“The7Aristocrat of Smoking Tobacco” 


It pleases instantly and _ satisfies contin- 
uously, Only the choicest grades of ripe wer 
mellow North Carolina Red and Golden Le 
are used. Blended by hand with a care oat 
shames ordinary machine methods. Pure, 
clean, wholesome, and always in perfect 


We never sell condition, because it is sold only 
through deal- Direct from Pactory 
cme ‘irect to Smoker 
bo the eines B.. ba or awe for large 


PRENCH TOBACCO COMPANY 
Devt. 80. Statesville, N. C. 
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Men Swear By Them — Not At Them 


COMFORT FOR YOU 


Is Assured by Using 


Washburne‘::Fasteners 


those with the 


BulldogGrip 


Little, but never let 
go. Small in size 
—great in utility. 


Key Chain & Ring, - 
Cuff Holders - 

Scarf Holders - sou 
Bachelor Buttons, roc 


Look for name on fasi- 
ener; like all good 
things it is imitated, 





Sent Postpaid. Sold Everywhere. 

AMERICAN RING COMPANY 

WATERBURY, 
CONN. 


Catalogue Free. 
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in Field and Stream 




















To the readers of FreLp AND STREAM, greet- 
ing from a new-born project. And e’en as we 
step forth, with the splintered fragments of 
our shell still lying round us, we find ourselves 
confronted with the hard, cold query of a world 
that has been taught to look with skeptical 
eye upon innovation, and has learned to accept 
or even tolerate the same only after adequate 
cause for existence has been shown. For this 
reason, in the moment of our birth, with our 
eyes all unaccustomed to the glare of light, our 
ears deafened with the roar and din, our senses 
numbed with the confusion and newness of it 
all, we must stand before the jury and give 
satisfactory answer to the embarrassing ques- 
tion, ‘‘What good reason have you for exis- 
tence. ”’ 

Embarrassing. Yes, but only until we have 
time to pull ourselves together and learn not 
to start at the sound of our own voice. 

Hard pressed at first, and still a littlestrange 
to our surroundings, we exclaim with a little 
show of irritation, ‘‘How often have we read 
in the days when automobiles were engines of 
destruction rather than vehicles for recreation 
and pleasure, when each gallon of gasoline 
contained exactly eighty-eight little devils who 
seemed bent on ascertaining just how much 
mischief they could cut up with a given amount 
of machinery, gearing and wheels, that these 
same monsters, without warning of any kind, 
have burst all the bonds of propriety, vaulted 
all obstacles and landed their occupants fair 
and otherwise, unceremoniously and in a heap 
in a nearby field. And who in the wide world, 
ever heard of a motor-boat running on dry 
land. And so, having given vent to our irri- 
tation and gained time in which to concentrate 
our scattered faculties, we find that we have 
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at the same time shown how, literally speaking, 
the automobile and the motor-boat have earned 
their right to a place in FreELD AND STREAM. 

We are glad to say that the time has passed 
when the behavior of an automobile in any 
given instance is an unknown quantity. We 
are glad to welcome to our pages information 
bearing upon this rapidly growing industry 
and its application to the sports. 

Not so very long ago an automobile was 
fitted up for a hunting trip. It was to accom- 
modate four persons and to take them and their 
belongings—sleeping and cooking apparatus— 
far away from civilization and into the wilds 
of the hunting grounds. In addition the ma- 
chine carried guns and all the requisites of the 
hunt—a heavy load. Nor was that all. Many 
times the party would forsake the road and 
stride off through the brush wherever fancy 
led them. I do not recollect the name of the 
car nor do I remember whether it was one of 
the so-called tree-climbing varieties— the kind 
that in our cities endeavors to live up to its 
reputation by climbing every lamp-post in 
sight. But I do know that the car came 
through the ordeal unscathed and blazed a 
new trail for sportsmen to follow. The only 
things not carried in that machine were tent 
poles, and any man that cannot utilize saplings 
and other means at hand to construct his tem- 
porary dwelling would do well never to wander 
from his comfortable hearthstone. 

And to the motor-boat our welcome is as 
hearty. Rapid progress has been made in the 
manufacture of these in the past few years, 
and we feel that no magazine concerning itself 
with outdoor life is at all complete without this 
speedy traverser of the watery way. 

A man who travels by boat is like the snail. 
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FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 


FORD 


Two Errors Can't 
Correct One Mistake 


COLONEL INGERSOLL USED TO SAY “to WHEREVER THE “PERSONAL EQUATION” 
be a successful liar one must have a good is permitted to enter, absolute uniformity 
memory; for one lie will only fit another and accuracy are impossible. (Did you 
lie made for that express purpose, whereas ever read a letter written on a hand made 
a truth will fit any other truth in the uni- typewriter? Would you buy one for $100? 
verse.”’ Certainly not. Yet it would cost $10,000 to 

make one.) That’s the way with “hand 

made’’ cars—the only evidence of superior- 





Prompt 
Deliveries 




















WE HEAR A LOT THESE DAYS about “hand ; : i ~~ oad 2 / 
made” motor cars. (It’s funny, but the ity is the fancy price. Superior efficiency— 
same concerns who, a year ago, prated of it is not there, 

“quality not quantity” as if the two were SIX-CYLINDER FORD CARS are the product 
incompatible, now build 1,000 to 2,000 cars of the brightest minds, the most efficient 
per year and still expect you te believe it organization, the ripest experience and the 
is “hand work,’’ “personal supervision,” most modern manufacturing plant known 
and all that sort of rot. to the industry. Every pound of steel is 


made especially for the Ford Company, un- 

FORD CARS ARE MANUFACTURED—have der personal supervision of Ford experts, 
been made in immense quantities and by from Ford formulas and finally heat treated 
modern American methods from the first. in Ford furnaces. No other concern in the 
And the first Ford ever made is still giving 













, business can make that claim. 
excellent service—what of the “cut and 4, $5000 CAR IN EFFICIENCY—luxurious ap- 
try” contraptions made in that same year? pointments, performance and endurance 


HAND WORK AT BEST is but a series of The Ford price is made possible by Ford 








: : methods and Ford quantity production. 
mechanical inaccuracies, each made to fil, 
as nearly as may be, another. Ingersoll 
would call them mechanical fibs; and mak- 
ing one mechanical fib to fit another does 
not cancel the error any more than two 
lies make a truth. And when you want to 
replace a part, the maker will need a 
mighty fine ‘‘memory” to give you one that 
will fit—you’ll find he forgot. 


We could command the fancy prices, too 
but we are looking farther ahead than a 
year or two. You know the Ford policy. 


ADD TO THE QUALITY OF THE CAR “Ford 


courtesy’’—the replacement, cheerfully, 
promptly, gratis. of any part that shows a 
defect in work or material—and the value 
cannot be equaled. 



















1907 Ford Model K—6-cylinder motor. 40 H. P. at the wheels: will climb anything the wheels 
can hold on the ‘‘high.”’ six to sixty miles per hour by throttle control alone—no need for trans- 
mission, except for reversing; two complete and separate systems of ignition—magneto and storage 
battery—jump spark; two sets of plugs; 120” wheel base: 34” x 4” tires: all the latest features and 
improvements, the silence of an electric, the flexibility, the steady pulling power of a ‘‘six;” the 
simplicity and reliability of a—Ford. In quality, performance and endurance a $5,000 car. 






















“A DE™IONSTRATION IS A REVELATION” 








P. ice $2,800 - with top and fuli touring equipment, $3,000 





FORD RUNABOUTS (4-cylinder) Model N, $600; Model R “edition de luxe,” $750 
FORD MOTOR COPIPANY, obetrort, MicniagAN 


BRANCH RETAIL STORES:—New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Kansas City. Canadian trade supplied by Ford Motor Company of Canada, 


Walkerville, Ont 
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MOTORING AND BOATING 


He carries his house with him wherever he 
goes. The sportsman who seeks his recreation 
on the water has the world for his playground— 
as much of it as has sufficient depth of water 
to allow his keel to pass without grounding. 
A world of unlimited opportunity for the’angler. 

The contents of this department will be in 
the form of such news items dealing with auto- 
mobiles and motor-boats as we shall deem of 
interest to our readers. In our search for ma- 
terial we shall stop at no expense. If need be, 
we shall ransack the four corners of the earth 
for proper material. For thestandard of Frxtp 
AND STREAM must be maintained. We take 
up our new task with a little trepidation—but 
with enough kind friends to lend us sufficient 
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structure. We shall endeavor to ascertain all 
facts at first hand. 

We shall consider cars and boats, not only 
in the form of the finished articles, but shall 
be glad of any opportunity to bring before the 
public devices and appliances related to this 
important topic. Whenever we can obtain 
photographs or drawings with which to eluci- 
date the text, we shall make use of them: 

The department is open to all, and it will give 
us pleasure to receive from our readers sug- 
gestions tending toward the improvement and 
amplification of these pages. We wish to im- 
press upon our readers that ‘‘Motoring and 
Boating”’ is not a bid for advertisers. While 
we shall be happy to make mention of the boats 
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MOTOR SCOOTER MAKING SEVENTY-FIVE MILES AN HOUR 


courage to bear our new burden successfully 
and worthily. 
» We have looked over the field carefully, 
and at first feel a trifle confused at the breadth 
and magnitude of it. Frankly, we did not 
know there existed so many different kinds of 
cars and boats worthy of a place in these pages. 
it is obvious to us that we cannot take them 
all. Our best judgment will be called into play 
to determine which material shall be used, 
which rejected. And in the exercise of this 
judgment we shall be guided by a strict sense of 
fair play. Merit shall be the rock bottom foun- 
dation,‘ and_upon that we shall build our super- 


& 


and cars that appear in the advertising section 
of FreELD AND STREAM, if we consider the article 
in question worthy of this special notice, we 
shall in no instance give them preference over 
others who have something to offer which may 
be of greater interest to our readers. Merit is 
the keynote. We are anxious to strengthen 
the ties of friendship between ourselves and the 
reading public, and are ambitious enough to 
hope that before long the mention of any auto- 
mobile, motor-boat, device or appliance in the 
‘*Motoring and Boating” ‘columns of Fie.ip 
AND4STREAM willbe the equivalent of the 
sterling mark on silver. 
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Supreme Among 
Small Cars 
























Doesn’t the fact that last year the sale 
of Cadillacs of the 10 horse power type ex- 
ceeded the combined sale of any three 
models of other makes carry a pretty 
strong conviction of superiority ? 

This record is a result of the won- 
derful efficiency of the Cadillac single- 
cylinder engine—a bit of mechanism so 
perfect in construction that it has success- 
fully withstood the test of five years of 








Moor M cea 
fictora Besy severe service in thousands of cars. Thus 
$950 while others were experimenting and 


changing, we stuck to time-tried princi- 
ples we knew were correct, until to-day 
there is absolutely no question as to the 
supremacy of the 


Single-Cylinder 





Itis the favorite among owners of large 
touring cars who want a thoroughly de- 
pendable small car for general utility pur- 
poses. It is the choice of those who know 
motor quality. Every day adds to its 
prestige and every day more forcibly 
proves that the Single-Cylinder Cadillac 
is THE IDEAL CAR for those who de- 
sire a motor vehicle which will afford the 
maximum of pleasure and service with the 
minimum of expense, the car which affords 
all there is in motoring—except the 
troubles. 

Your dealer will give you a demon- 
stration that will reveal some interesting 
facts. 

Model M—10 h. p. 4-passenger Car (Straight Line er 
Victeria Body); $950 (Catalog Mv ) 


talogGU ) 
Model H — 30 h. p. 4Cylinder reuring Car; $2,500 
(Catalog Hy ) 
Prices F. 0. B. Detroit ; lamps not included. 
Send for Special Catalog of car in which you are 


interested, as above designated. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 

















MOTORING AND BOATING 


THE MOTOR SCOOTER 

The craze for speed that seems to dominate 
in the minds of almost every out-of-doors 
man can now be gratified. 

The Motor Scooter, a picture of which is 
here shown, has developed a speed of 75 
miles an hour, and its inventor, Mr. Nat 
Rae, of Patchogue, L. I., says that with the 
new machine now under construction he will 
develop from one hundred and thirty-five to 
one hundred and fifty miles an hour easily. 

The one shown herewith was the first effort 
of the inventor and was not equipped with 
any gears. During the past Winter on Great 
South Bay this wonderful little machine 
made 75 miles an hour over indifferent ice. 

With the introduction of a set of gears 
and several other improvements suggested 
to the builder during this Winter’s experi- 








a hub that can be raised or lowered as the 
condition of the ice demands. When start- 
ing the hub is raised or lowered until the 
points grip the ice with sufficient pressure 
to send the craft forward. The engine is 
controlled by two levers, one for gas and one 
for the spark, situated either side of an 
automobile steering wheel. The device for 
raising and lowering the driving wheel lies 
in a convenient position for the driver to 
handle. The Motor Scooter travels on two 
runners, ground to almost a knife edge, and 
extending the whole length of the craft. 
The rudder is a steel runner, about five feet 
in length, so set that the boat answers every 
turn of the wheel. 

This novel craft is fourteen feet long, four 
foot beams and stands about twenty inches 
from the ice to the gunwale. 





PUNGS-FINCH 40 H.P. RUNABOUT 


menting, it is not hard to imagine that its 
anticipated speed will be an actuality. 

The Motor Scooter, as its name suggests, 
is a twin brother to the famous Great South 
Bay scooter. Its shape is almost identical. 
The engine, a twenty-horse power duplicate 
of the motor used in the Miller Brothers’ air- 
ship, is placed way forward, a shaft with 
a universal joint connecting the motor with 
the driving wheel. 

The driving wheel is enclosed in a trunk, 
similar to that used for a centerboard on 
a sail boat. It is made of a strong steel 
wheel, with points set at regular intervals 
on its circumference. This wheel is set on 


Harry Payne Whitney, De Witt Thomp- 
son and A. H. Pardington, officials of the 
new motor parkway, have become interested 
in the Motor Scooter. Plans are now on 
foot to organize a Motor Scooter Club, and 
we may expect to hear of some exciting races 
next Winter, at speeds that will set our 
blood a-tingling. 


THE PUNGS-FINCH RUNABOUT 


The Pungs-Finch 40-H. P. Runabout with 
the detachable rumble seat which can be 
easily removed to make room for ample lug- 
gage for two persons, is especially adapted 
for touring and shooting purposes, 
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Our catalogue brings to your home for selec- 
tion the entire line of Tents and Canvas Speci- 
alties of the largest manufacturers of canvas 
goods in the country. 

Itenables you to select in exact accordance 
with your ideas as it is the most elaborate and 
complete catalogue ever issued. 
It protects you absdlutely 
against frauds which now exist in 
canvas goods and assures you A-1 
“quality” in everything you buy. 





You Want a Boat 
—whether you intend 
to buy or build one yourself 
—don’t fail toget our Big FREE 
Wustrated Catalog—full of valuable 
information and hundreds of testi- 
monials, together with photographs of 
boats built from our patterns, at a cost 
next to noth- 


~ 

t tells how 
21,311 inex- 
rienced people built boats last year by 
the Brooks System of exact size patterns 
and illustrated instructions — covering 
every step of the work. Quotes prices on 
patterns—knock-down frames with pat- 
terns to finish—and complete knock- 
down boats ready to put together. 
Reduced Prices on Patterns 
Canoes and rowboats $1.50 to 
$2.00 Launches and sailboat: 
20 ft. and under $4.00 to 
$5.00. From 21 to 30 ft. in- 
Clusive, $5.00 to $10.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


or money refunded. Don't 


| 
fail to send for catalog. 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 

Originators ofthe Pattern System of Boat Building. 
804 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. | 
(Formerly of Bay City, Mich.) | 










































It saves you money on any 
article you may wish to purchase. fg 
Our prices «re absolutely 


ithe lowest. : 
Contains the most valuable collection of 


CAMP SECRETS 


lever published in any catalogue. Chapters on 

Camping, Hunting, Fishing, Trapping, 4c 
A mine of information and an authority on 

puying—160 pages. We send it Free—the 

same day your inquiry comes to us. 

Address Desk 1044 


















































KING FOLDING CANVAS BOATS 


Are lighter and more durable than wood. Puncture-proof; non-sinkable. A revelation in boat construction. 
Can be carried anywhere by hand, on bicycle or in buggy, or checked as baggage. When not in use, FOLD 
UP INTO A PACKAGE, Handsome Catalog 6c. in stamps. 

KING FOLDING BOAT CO., 691 North Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH, 











16 Ft. Steel Launch with 


18-21-25 foot gaan eM or ees 2H PEngine 
ate prices. All launches fitted with two 4. b 

Our 1907 Speed Power Can oe cycle reversing engines with speed con- C | 
trolling lever; yee yy made; starts Omp At 

: x ! without cranking, has oni moving parts. 

A high speed perfectly safe boat. Water tight Steel rowboats, $20.00. All boats fitted with 
chambers run from end to end on both sides making water-tight compartments; cannot sink; need 
it almost impossible to roll All the luxury of canoe- no boat house. We are the largest manufactur- 


ing, all the ch of ing at high speed, 1 ers of pleasure boats in the world. Or- 
Z, ie charm motoring at high speed, and all Seve GE Gee heer ane agg 


the safety of a large boat. Hull 20 feet leng, made } sell direct to user, cutting out all middle- 
of cedar, 2 H. P. engine, starts without cranking. men’s profits. Free catalogue 


: . — MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 4 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 1345 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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WOLVERINE - 




















: No seams to open up. It cannot capsize or sink. Speed, safety and comfo i 
Write for catalog, Price, 2-Cylinder Engine, $265; 4-Cylinder $445. a a 
WOLVERINE CANOE COMPANY - - 67 E. Congress Street, - i 


DETROIT, MICH | 











WE MAKE BOATS that are 
Best for HUNTERS, BEST for FISHERMEN, STEADY to 
SHOOT or CAST from. SAFE for WIFE or CHILDREN, 
WILL not PUNCTURE, cannot sink. Will outlast Steel or 
Wood, and = more load. Made of best canvas, tempered 
Steel frame, with flat bottom. Folds compactly for carryin, 
by hand. Checks as baggage. EVERY ONE GUARAN 
TEED. SAFE, DURABLE and SATISFACTORY. 
Ask your dealer for it or write us for catalog K. 


Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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MOTORING AND BOATING 


Sportsmen are using this style of car for 
hunting trips in the North and Northwest 
where distances are great, in place of the old 
method of shooting from a wagon. It is 
now possible to reach the hunting ground 
which may be twenty or thirty miles from the 
rendezvous in an hour or two where a few 
years ago it would take the best part of a 
day. 

The following shows the durability of this 
class of car for touring in rough country: 

On October 5, 1905, Mr. E. B. Finch, ac- 
companied by Mr. H. F. George, started from 
Detroit in a regular stock Model “F” Pungs- 
Finch 24-H. P. car for New York. This car 
had no previous preparation for this trip 
and had already been driven forty miles. 

After being forced to go for over half the 
trip through a blinding rain storm, which 
made the roads axle deep in mud, they ar- 


mechanical genius of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, the industry owns no greater engineer. 

He has the foresight and the ingenuity that 
make for success, and his company is con- 
stantly experimenting and perfecting their 
product, so it is with no surprise that the 
latest model, the Ford Six Cylinder, should be 
the first in the field and one of the best. 

The advantages claimed for the six-cylinder 
car are less noise, almost total elimination of 
vibration and a motive plant placed so sensi- 
tively that almost any speed may be secured 
without the troublesome changing of gears. 

In this machine the engine is so governed 
that any speed down to four miles an hour 
may be had with the full power of the machine. 
In addition, the most serious menace against 
the life of the car, vibration, is reduced in the 
ratio as the number of cylinders is increased. 

The number of cars made by this progressive 





THE NEW MODEL FORD SIX CYLINDER 


rived in New York in good condition, with 
a running time for the 880 miles of a few 
minutes less than forty-eight hours, not hav- 
ing made any repairs to the car on the entire 
trip, with the exception of the replacing of a 
spring which had been broken by the falling 
of the car into a ditch in one of the bad 
roads they encountered. 

This trip was taken to determine the 
“standing up” powers of the car and no at- 
tempt at speed was made, yet it established 
a new record between Detroit and New York. 
The Zim-Rock Motor Car Co., of 1853 Broad- 
way, New York City, are the selling agents, 


THE RELIABLE FORD 


In motoring, like everything else in this 
world—or a little more so—age brings im- 
provement. 

The first automobiles made, the little single 
cylinders, proved that a motor carriage was a 
commercial possibility. They fulfilled the 
purpose of opening a new field for mechanical 
ingenuity in which the objective points were 
security, speed, noiselessness and absence of 
vibration. 

Than Henry Ford, the organizer and head 


company is such that their cost of production 
is much below that of smaller concerns, so at 
their prices, one receives the maximum of 
motor car value. 

Their four-cylinder runabouts and touring 
cars have won a place in the front rank of 
automobiles. The readers of FIELD AND 
SrreEam will find their catalogue an interesting 
piece of motor literature. Address the Ford 
Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


STILL TIME TO BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 

There is still time for those who may feel 
inclined to seek the sea, river, or lake-side 
this summer to build a boat You were 
pretty busy all through the winter evenings 
with social gatherings and so on, but now it 
is time for such things to let up a bit, and 
from now on until next fall things ought 
to be pretty slack in that line. So with your 
free evenings on your hands it is time to 
“get busy” in earnest and work hard to get 
your craft done in time for launching this 
season. Send to the Brooks Boat Manufac- 
turing Company, 804 Ship street, Saginaw, 
Mich., for full information in regard to their 
patterns. 
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RACINE RUNABOUTS 


Are Built Right, Run Right, Priced Right 


RACINE RUNABOUTS are the most cosmopolitan water craft built. They are fitted to the swift, shallow 
streams of the hill country; to the sand-bottom rivers of the Southwest, to the waterways of the Maine moose 
country, to the greattinland fresh water seas of America and to any Bay and Gulf and Ocean that borders the 
Western Hemisphere. 

RACINE RUNABOUTS are truly attractive. To the motor enthusiasts they represent a phase of aquatic 
pastime that teems with pleasure and exhilaration. _They are the automobile of the yachtsmen, representing to the 
water motorist what a runzbout does to the automobilist. 

RACINE RUNABOU7S are as roomy as the regular family launch, for which purpose they are splendidly 
fitted. Besides having spacious seats on either side of the interior of the boat, there is a large, roomy seat aft, 
capable of comfortably seating three people and which can be finely upholstered and made as cozy as your large 
library chair at home. 

RACINE RUNABOUTS are built in three popular sizes, 19, 22, and 26 feet in length. The 19-foot will com- 
fortably accommodate ro people, the 22-foot 14 people, the 26-footer 18 people. So you see, it, matters not 
whether you have a family of three or eighteen, a RACINE RUNABOUT can carry them all. Buy one and make 
the whole family happy. 

RACINE RUNABOUTS were ushered into existence under the protecting wings of the mysterious stork that 
brought 1907, and we are sure that when the sand glass is again turned to mark the dawn of 1908, we will feel 
prouder and happier because of the fact that we have given tne boat buyers of America just the craft their cravings 
called for, just the craft that has been motor-beat-Utopianism to them for years. 

WE BUILD EVERY KIND OF WATER CRAFT IMAGINABLE. It matters not where you are, we can 
reach you. Write for our finely illustrated, artistically embellished 190g catalogue, enclosing five cents for 


return postage. 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Shops and Shipyards, Box 23, Muskegon, Michigan 
OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS 


122 W. 34th St., New York 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 
182 Milk St., Boston 1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
38 Delaware Ave., Camden. N_ J. 321 First Ave., S. Seattle. 
DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES 
Winni q Buffalo Rochester, Los Angeles, Portland, 
_ New Orleans . Spokane, ; Minneapolis, _ Sault Ste Marie, 
Jacksonville, Memphis Nashville St. Louis Mexico City 
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MARINE ENGINES 


Lead in every 
point of EX- 
CELLENCY. 
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DU RABIL- 

ini is a light, beautiful 

Challenge com- canoe, but thorough- 

parison with ly staunch, and will 

any other make stand any kind of work the canoe- ™ Ss. 
in MATERIAL ist pleases to engage in. Made of ne SS 
and WORK- selected Northern Cedar, carefully SS 
MANSHIP. seasoned and covered with a specially pre- 


pared canvas. All our other canoes are stand- 
ard models and honestly made, and they 
give perfect satisfaction. This is a boom ] 
season. We take plenty of time to finish our canoes. 
Get your order in before the stock runs low. 
Our 1907 prices will interest you, RUSHTON CANOES cr ooat oe rang] GUARANTEED. 
Write for new Catalogue and Price List. aes Had FG Pha ag a alee 
FREE.—Our interesting catalogue (illustrated) of 
The STRELINGER MARINE ENGINE Co. pleasure craft, sailing, paddling and cruising canoes 
paddles, oars, sails and fittings. 


44 Fort Street, East DETROIT, MICH. J. H. RUSHTON, Inc., 810 Water Street, Canton, New York 


Mechanical or 
Jump Spark 
equipment, 





























ALL KINDS OF oOo Vey | 
Boat Supplies IKIDOC a 


We have just compiled the most complete The 2-Cycle-Engine-Sensation of the Year. Entirely new and 
catalogue of its kind ever issued. It is exten- SngUeren eames Wineteene many cuttesive Sentutes, Rane 


ively il i 1 oi jetailed inf, on Gasoline, Distillate, Kerosene or Alcohol. 
sively illustrated, and gives detailed informa- Pats. ACTUAL 
tion and prices treating on boat fittings of — HP — $ 
every conceivable description. We can serve Si led oe 
you no matter what your wants may be. COMPLETE ENGINE with Fresh 
FRE This valuable and interesting book Water Boat Fittings, $39.90 


sent free to anyone writing for it. Swiftest, most powerful, efficient and reliable 
It is interesting reading and should engine of its size on earth Drives Canoe, Row- 
always be referred to. nent or 14 to 20 ft Launch, with load, 6 to 10 
Our thorough methods for handling mail order business, and the quality Catalog ae port soit Pave sees fron dhag Psat ee 
= — — with which they are delivered will satisfy . safe, cannot back-fire. Sold under 5-yr. Guarantee. 


JOHN C. HOPKINS & COMPANY, 119 Chambers Street, New Yor Belle Isle Motor Co., dept 12 DETROIT, MICH. 


- Mullins 


Pressed SteelBoats 


Are the Fastest and Safest Boats Built 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end Elev 
like a lifeboat. The smooth, steel hull has handsome lines, and glides through In él 
the water with the least possible resistance—they are faster, more durable and forc 
safer—they don’t crack, leak, dry out,or sink,and are elegantin design and finish, : 

The Mullins Steel Motor Boats have revolutionized motor boat building, and necti 
are superior in every way to wooden motor boats. They are equipped with 
Mullins Reversible Engines, so simple in construction, and so dependable that 
a boy can run them, and the Mullins Improved Underwater Exhaust, which 
makes them absolutely ~oiseless. Every boat is absolutely guaranteed. G 




















































‘Write for catalogue of 
Motor Boats—Row Boats 
—Hunting and Fishing Boats. 










THE W.H. MULLINS CO., 127 Franklin St.. SALEM, OHIO. — 
Ea RR ERR CE HS SS aes 
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A WONDERFUL BOAT MOTOR 


H. P. COMPLETE $ 50 
Engine and Boat outfit including e 

















everything but tank and piping, all 
ready to putinto your boat (not bare) 


The High-grade Engine at a Low Price. 








Made in 1, 2,3 and 4 cylinder sizes, 
24 to 40 Horse Power. 


Built in the most modern and up-to-date plant in the world, de- 
| — voted exclusively to the building of 2 cycle Marine Engines 
“A and guaranteed by a responsible firm. 


Write for prices and descrip- 

tion of our 2}h. p. Motor, the 

lowest priced Boat Motor 
ever sold. 


Workmanship; material and equipment taken into 
consideration, Just as well built in every detail 
as our $700 motor, Suitable for canoes, row 
boats, or 14 foot launches and upwards. 


Elevated timer. Timer gears encased. Float Feed carburetor. Long bearings. Engine is reversible and runs 
in either direction. Counter-balanced cranks. STARTS WITHOUT CRANKING. Positive oiling device 
for crank pins. Drop forged crank and connecting rod. Hand-hole plate in base for quick examination of con 
necting rod bearings. Ball bearing thrust. 


Write for catalog. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., - 48 Leib St., DETROIT, MICH. 
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ERVOUSNESS, 0 txnausten stave ronce 
FROM OVERWORK, WORRY, ETC. 
Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME ABD SODA 
(Dr. J. F. Cnurcnii’s Fomula) aad WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They contain no Mercury, Iren, Cantharides, Morphia, Serychnia, @pium, Cocaine or Alcohel. 
The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, safest, 
and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality when the system is run down, as it reaches 


the root of the ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that 
money can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE ean = No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 














PERSONAL OPINIONS: Dear Sir: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney complaints in my own person 

e and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will ask you to send me as much as you can by express 

prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular channels. I am confident it isjust what I have been in search of for many years. Iam pre- 
Dr. T. J. WEST. 


scribing your Hypohosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the Preparation. ‘ours Sincerely, 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility.-ADOLPH BEHRE, M_D., Professor of Organic 

Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 

> c oF 2 is + by H 

Send or Geese’ Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Bldg., New York. — 








Our patterns or materials cost you only balf the 
price asked by others. 




























For Paddling or Polver 


= t e > a =fey. 
There’s no other summer sport like canoeing, We are the largest builders of pleasure boats in the world. We sell 
and no canoes like the PENOBSCOT. They are _ fall size workiug patterns, knock-down frames and materials 
strong, light, durable, capacious, speedy, safe om bone-dry stoek, at half the price asked by others. We use these 


and easily propelled. Canvas covered cedar patterns and stock every day in building our regular boats. You 
canoes, of beautiful finish, built by experts, ase 'net buying theteles. ‘Caliany Det. 

from carefully selected materials. Send for DETROIT BOAT CO., _- __No. 8 Yellevue Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
free 1907 catalog of canoes, row boats and auto 





canoes before you buy rite for itnow. 
CARLETON CANOE CO., 27 Brunswick £t., Old Town, Me, 


—— 


THE PITTSBURG 
| SPORTSMAN’S SHOW 


Opens April 24, Closes May 10 
































|T will contain every obtainable feature interesting to the lover of Gun and 

Rod, Field and Forest, Lake and Stream. If you manufacture or sell an 
article of direct interest to a sportsman, there is still time to secure one of the few 
remaining spaces to be devoted to exhibits, which will enable you to bring it 
before every sportsman in Western Pennsylvania. 


Address W. F. HAMILTON, Gen. Mer., 
711 Keystone Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 





tae> NO SPACE will be sold at any price for the exhibition of a purely commercial article. 
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And You'll 
Catch Fish! 


That’s what “the boys” used to 
say up at———————Lake, last Sum- 
mer when there didn’t seem to be 
even “strikes” enough to ““go’round.”” 

I’m “the Dutchman,” and— 

leaught fish. 

The way I do it is— 

With the FREEPORT HOOK. 

I consider the FREEPORT HOOK 
the best, the most scientific, the 
most practical fish-hook on the 
market, 

The fact that I invented it, and 
am now manufacturing it, may 
have prejudiced me in it’s favor, 
but-- 

I always catch fish with it, 
and— 

I never lose a fish. 

That’s why it “looks good to 
father.” 

The FREEPORT HOOK is— 

Absolutely weedless—fish any where with it, in weeds 
or lily-pads, where the fish are. 

Keeps bait right-side-up, gives natural motion and 
saves bait. 

Perfect working, indestructible—hand-made 
throughout—tested to 100 pounds. 

A perfect hook, a sportsmanlike 
hook, for casting or trolling, minnow 
or frog. 

Costs more money than common hooks 
but will out-wear and out-fish two 
dozen of any other kind. 

If you want to catch fish 

Use a FREEPORT HOOK. 

FISHERMEN—"“Drop a line” for my 
handsome booklet, telling all about “that 
big one that got away” when you didn’t 
use a FREEPORT HOOK. Or, One 
Dollar brings you a sample Hook, (your 
money back if it doesn’t suit you.) 

State what you want to catch, and whether for frog or minnow. 
DEALERS—Ask me quick about the very generous offer I make 
you if you will handle the FREEPORT HOOK. 


Louis Biersach, “THE FREEPORT HOOK,” Freeport, Ill. 
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WHERE TO GO 


GUIDES, RESORTS, CAMPS 








cents a word 
initials count as words. 








for each 


Advertisements under this classification are five 
insertion. 
Cash must accompany order. 
No advertisements accepted for_less than fifty cents, 
Display cards not exceeding two™inches at the rate of 
$3.75 jperjinch, $2.00 one-halfginch. 


Numbers and 
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FLORIDA 
Do you want to catch black bass weighing ‘ten pounds 
on over, or pick oranges off the trees? Write for booklet 
telling 
Lake Co., Florida. 





LONG ISLAND 


PORT EATON’S LODGE, Do you need rest? Are you 
run down? Port Eaton is the place for you, surrounded by the 
clear, blue waters of Long Island Sound. Grand boating, 
fishing, hunting and bathing (in season). We have our own 
clam and.oyster beds. Boats and men supplied. Port 
Eaton will make a new man or woman out of you! Refer by 

rmission to FreELD AND STREAM. For particulars address 

. Garritson, P. O. B. 462, Port Eaton, L. I. 








MAINE 
LUCKY STRIKE CAMPS, on B. & A. Ry. Rates, $1.00 
per . Fishing, canoeing, guides. A. W. BYRON, 
Island Falls, Me. 





CAMP GRACE, head of Seeboois Lake. Boats, canoes, 
and launch. L. H. PARK, West Seeboois, Me. 


ROWE POND CAMPS, early fishing excellent. H. W. 
MAXFIELD, Bingham, _ Se SR 

MOUNT KINEO HOUSE, on the famous Moosehead Lake. 
Every convenience for every kind of sport. C. A. JUD- 
KINS, Kineo, Me. 

GRAND LAKE CAMPS, famous for its land-locked 
salmon and other fishing. FRANK H. BALL, Grand Lake 
Stream, Washington Co., Me. 


SQUARE LAKE, one of the most famous camps in Maine. 
Samere-toles trout and land-locked salmon. D. L. CUM- 
MINGS & CO., Square Lake, Me. 


BIRCH ISLAND CAMPS. Accommodation for -100 
sportsmen and their families. J. E. WILSON, Holeb, ‘Me. 
BILLY SOULE’S Rangeley Lakes and camps at Cup- 
suptic Lake, 1,500 feet elevation, salmon, trout, grand 
scenery. Address, BILLY SOULE, Haines’ Landing, Me. 


ATKINS CAMPS. | String of twelve camps on lakes, ponds 
and streams, Splendid set of home camps, a famous section. 
WM, ATKINS, Oxbow, Me. 


RIPOGENUS LAKE CAMPS—Grand scenery and fishing 
bear hunting, a remote section. Good accommodations, d 
table, bear dogs, fast launch for convenience of patrons. Send 
for circular and map. REGINALD C. THOMAS, care 
Grant Farm, via Roach River, Chesuncook P. O., Me. 


MEXICO 


SIERRA MADRE MOUNTAIN S—Guide for hunters, 
trappers and tourists. Trapping bears and lions a specialty, 
Address W. F. Stegall, Colonia Pacheco, Chihuahua, Mexico. 


= MINNESOTA 


COME TO CAMP RECREATION for good muskallonge 
and black bass fishing. New log camp, beautiful lakes. 
Send for circular. A. G. IRWIN, Dorset, Minnesota. 

LAKE SYLVIA, Splendid black bass fishing and refined 
and homelike accommodations. CAPTAI FRANK 
HATCH, South Haven, Minn. 


MONTANA 


All kinds of big and small game in season; bear hunting, 
fine fishing, fine scenery and purest mountain air, 6, 
feet above sea level; goo —. cabins, gentle horses to ride 
or drive. THOMAS MICHENER, Salesville, Mont. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


~ Excellent Salmon and Trout fishing; also Caribou shoot- 
ing. Tents, guides, boats provided. Write BUNGALOW, 
Grand Lake, Newfoundland. 






































| in the West; every kind of sport in season. S. 
about The Jolly Palms. C. H. STOKES, Mohawk | 





WYOMING 
JACKSON’S HOLE COUNTRY—The most noted section 


Jacks n, Wyoming. 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


I have a desirable place for some sportsman looking for 
a home in this State. The man who buys it will make a 
good investment. Also several large acreage properties that 
would make ideal game preserves or shooting boxes. Address 
Plummer F. Jones, Avonia, Virginia. 

HOTEL SITE on prettiest lake in the state, on a bluff 
overlooking and running down to the lake, with white sand 
beach; in the edge of a growing town of northern people, 
where tourist hotel is sony needed. three village 

ropé@ties—of cottages and lots in nice town; three good 

earing orange groves, all with lake fronts and good houses. 
All of this property is in good hunting and fishing section. 
C. H. Stokes, P. M., Mohawk, Florida. 

ADIRONDACKS—1,044 acres completely surroundin 
lake 14 miles long, 1,800 feet above sea level, 3 story hotel, 
and other improvements. Fine opportunity for resort, 
club house or pw preserve. Also other camp sites and 
properties. J. W. Olmstead, Northville, N. Y 

TO LEASE—for a term of years, Fishing and Shooting on 
80,000 acres of forest land in Transylvania County, and 
Henderson County, Western North Carolina. This tract is 
known as Pisgah Forest, and forms the southern half of G. 
W. Vanderbilt’s famous Biltmore Estate. Apply to ‘*X,” 
care of FOREST DEPARTMENT, Biltmore, N. C. 























DO YOU HUNT BIG GAME ? 


If so, come to the Sierra Madre Mountains. 

Good all the year round, but a little better 
in the spring, from March to June. 

I will guarantee hunters BEAR, LION, 
WOLF. Also good Jaguar shooting on a 
more extended trip. 

Deer and Wild Turkey are very numerous, 

Complete and excellent outfits furnished. 

rite for particulars and rates. 


GEO. A. LUNT 
Hunter, ‘Trapper and Guide 
Colonia Pacheco, . Chihuahua, Mexico 

















Newfoundland j4 c=", 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 

All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world wide reputation. 

Information cheerfully given upon application to 
a4 N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger 
d Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, 
undland. 
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To Sunny, Old World (<4 


HAVANA 


12-day round trip on 
BEE LINE’S 
NewS.S. Brunswick 


$60 


including all expenses 
while on the boat. 


Lowest Rates Ever Made 


2 Days in Havana, Return 
Good for Six Months 


Optional trip to 


JACKSONVILLE 
$7.00 


Finest Cooking 


Broad Promenade 
Decks 





Same En Suite with 
Baths 


SPECIAL EXCURSION FROM 


New York 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
$37 


Includes Meals and Stateroom Berth. 
Proportionally low rates to all Florida 


points. 
SAILINGS: 
Fortnightly. 
Full information and tickets from 


Geo. F. Tilton, General Pass. Agt. 


BRUNSWICK STEAMSHIP CO.. 
(Bee Line) 
32 T, Broadway, New York City 






























ocktail 


BOTTLED DELIGHT 





Be ee : 
HHOUSANDS have discarded the idea of mak- 
ing their own cocktails—all will, after giving 
the CLUB COCKTAILS a fair trial. Scien- 
tifically blended from the choicest old liquors 
and mellowed with age make them the perfect 
cocktails that they are. Seven kinds, most pop- 
ular of which are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan 
(Whiskey base). 
The following label appears on every bottle : 


Guaranteed under the National Pure Food and Drugs 
Act. Approved June 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
New York 





Hartford London 





Affer Shaving 
use 


MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use 
it also. It is Antiseptic, and 
will prevent any of the skin 

“eo often wey 
positive relief for Chapped 
4 Hands, Chafing, and all afflictions 
ofthe skin. Removes all odor of ira- 
tion. Get Meanen’s—the original. old 
everywhere or mailed for 25c, Sample free. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Game Animals 


in Cowrs 
14x 135 
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25 Cents Each 
No, 1, issued in January, 1907 bs 


These artists’ proofs are exact reproductions of the 
originals done in two colors. They are handsome enough for 
anyone’s den, office or camp, and our subscribers who have 
already secured these studies are delighted with them. On this 
page is shown miniature one color reproductions. 


FOR YOUR DEN or CAMP 


These animal studies were painted by PAUL BRANSOM, 
the well-known animal artist. The mere mention of this 
artist’s name is sufficient to insure a wide demand for these 
studies. We have therefore arranged to get out a limited 
number of these artists’ proofs, picture surface 14 x 134 inches, 
which is just the size for framing and decorative purposes. 
We are offering these artists’ proofs while they last to our read- 
ers at the nominal price of 25c. : 







IMUM 





INT UTAH 





each, securely packed and 
postage paid, but you can get 
them both free by subscribing 
one year toF1ELD AND STREAM 
($1.50) per year, or for $1.00 
we will send you the maga- 
zine for eight months and 
either one of the pictures. 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 
35 West 21st Street, 
NEW YORK 


me IVAN DALLA 














No. 2, issued in February, 1907 
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It’s Delicious 


—the finest, smoothest and most pala- 
tablewhiskey we have ever produced in all 
our 40 years experience as distillers. 


—a whiskey you can take into your 
home—place before your friends—or use 
for medicinal purposes—with the assurance 
that it is of highest quality and absolutely 
pure. 


Hayner Bottled-in-Bond Whiskey is the 
product of our own Registered Distillery j 
No. 2, Tenth District, Troy, O, It is dis- 
tilled from the choicest selected grain—stored 
and aged under the most favorable condi- 
tions—BOTTLED IN BOND under the 
direct supervision of the officers of the U. 
S. Internal Revenue Department—and its 
purity, full age, full strength and full meas- 
ure are certified to by the United States 
Government stamp over the cork of each 
bottle. We ship 


Direct from our Distillery to YOU 

- saving you all the profits of the middlemen and 
the dealers—and are thus able to give you this highest 
grade bottiled-in-bond whiskey at this price: 


4 quaris 3* 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES 


and ship goods in plain sealed case with 
no brands or marks to show contents. 


SEND US YOUR ORDER 


at our risk—and on our guarantee you will like it— 
or your money back. 

We mean it. When the whiskey arrives, open 
one, two or all of the bottles—give it a good fair trial, 
and if it is not entirely satisfactory in every way, ship 
it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be promptly 
refunded. 

- Orders for Ariz., Cal., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., 
N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. or Wyo. must be on the basis 
of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID, or 20 
Quarts for $15.20 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 

Write today and address our nearest shipping depot. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, DIV. 4384 
DAYTON, 0. ST. LOUIS, MO, ST, PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 
143 Capital, $500.000.00, full paid. Established, 1966. 
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On Sale April 15th. 
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The Mexican War (Continued) 


This chapter deals with the Annexation of 
Texas, and the first guns of the war are 
fired. The whole series is full of human 
interest and political significance. 

By Dr. McELROY, of Princeton University 


The Era of Inter-Continental 
Transportation 


Fire: Common Sense Methods of Precaution; 


replete with singular illustrations 
The United States Marine Corps 
The World-at-Large 
The Besi Fiction of the Month 


and plenty of it. 















THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
3 West Twenty-ninth St., - - New York 
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CHICLET is a tiny, firm morsel of delicious chewing gum, enveloped 
in a dainty candy coating, flavored by six drops of pungent pep- 
permint—a remarkably appetizing combination. In five and _ ten- 

cent packets and in bulk at five cents the ounce, at the better kind of stores 
all over the United States and Canada. If your dealer can’t sell you Chiclets, 
send us ten cents for a sample packet and booklet. 


CHICLET PALMISTRY. Look at your hand; if it is marked like the one above you will have an un- 
usua lly long life. Note how the Life Line starts from under the Mount of Jupiter (the cushion at the base of 


the first finger), swings out into the palm of the hand, with semi-circle around the thumb toward the wrist, with 
almost an unbroken line. 

Note the tiny single line on the Mount of Jupiter itself; that denotes Success 

The three lines on the wrist are well-defined. They signify Health, Wealth, Good Fortune—a smooth, 


easy existence. 
You can read any hand with the CHICLET PALMISTRY Chart—sent free with every ten cent packet 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., INC., 524 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U.S.A 
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III. Mrs. Porcu Pine—I knew you would come to my rescue, my brave husband. 














ABSOLUTE PURITY and DEPENDENCE in WINES 


In the privacy of your homes and either for daily use or occasionally _ is nothing that will 


give you more satisfaction than the wines of the Brotherhood WineCo. The sixty-seventh 
annual price list is now ready and will be sent you on request. 2 FP) 2 2 
Spri Washington Sts. Establ Washingtonville, N. ¥- 
BROTHERHOOD WINE CO., NewYork ciry Vers Esublished x83 { jistmondepert, N.Y. 


Edward R. Emerson, President (Long Distance Telephone, 1776 Spring) 
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Compare 


pianos point by point, and 


always the comparison reveals the artistic 


superiority of 


GABLER PIANOS 


Famous for 53 Years 


Every feature of the Gabler represents the highest 
development of modern piano-making, embodying all the 
knowledge and skill acquired during more than half a cen- 
tury of research and experience. 


TONE 


CONSTRUCTION 





DESIGN 


The artistic quality of its tone makes the 
Gabler the piano for the musician and the music 
lover. It is a pure, singing, perfect tone; the 
tone for the homie. 


The scientific accuracy of Gabler Construc- 
tion is‘ the secret of the remarkable durability 
of the Gabler Pianos. Every part is perfect, 
and the assembled parts constitute a perfect 
musical instrument. 


The originality and art of Gabler Designs 
command the unqualified approval of the most 
discerning critics. Every Gabler Design is an 
appropriate accompaniment of the artistic 
Gabler Tone. 


You can own a Gabler Piano and pay for it easily by 
our special plan. Write for full information and for catalogue 


and booklets. 


ERNEST GABLER & 2RO., 465 Whitlock Avenve, NEW YORK 
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F.N. FOUR CYLINDER MOTOR CYCLE 


Four Vertical Cylinder, Flexible Bevel Gear Transmission, 
Simms-Bosch High Tension Magneto, Shock Absorbing 
Front Fork. Absolutely noiseless, Rides like an Electric! 


Price $350 
IS WELL KNOWN 








F.N. Single Cylinder Motor Cycle 


IS SOMETHING NEW 

















Combination Gear and “V” Shaped Belt Transmission, 
Simms-Bosch High Tension Magneto, Shock Absorbing 
Front Fork, Light Weight, Marvelous Hill Climber. 


Price $250 


Ovington Motor Company 
2204 Broadway (near 79th Street) NEW YORK 


Write for Catalogues or Call for Demonstration 
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Razac in the Evening While 
Dressing for Dinner 


O you know a man with a toygh, 
D wiry beard who has never been 
able to shave himself? Tell him 
to try a Razac—the new ready razor, 
He can have a quick, cool shave, a bet- 
ter shave than his barber can give him. 
He can shave right at home, choose his 
own time for it, always be shaved when 
he should be. 

If a beard is not wiry and tough, so 
much the better. The Razac has three 
times the efficiency of any other razor. 
It is the finest bit of safety razor work- 
manship ever put on the market—sim- 
lest in construction, any one can use it. 
Ko care of the blades necessary. No 
stropping, no honing, no parts to ad- 
just, nothing to learn. 

The Razac is the result of five years’ 
scientific work by Tagliabue of Brook- 
lyn, maker of the finest surgical instru- 
ments in the United States. It will 
prove a revelation to the user of any 
other safety razor—no matter which one 
or how well he is satisfied now. 


HAPGOODS SALES COMPANY, 


The Razac outfit complete, ready for 
instant use, packed in handsome gen- 
uine leather case, price $3.50. Use the 
Razac for thirty days and if for any 
reason you 2re willing to part with it, 
send it back and we will promptly refund 
your money. without argument or ques- 
tion. No s.rings to this offer and we 
pay express charges both ways. We 
authorize ati dealers to make the same 
offer. If yours doesn’t, send to us. 

No more beautiful or acceptable gift 
for a man than our combination set 
containing triple silver-plated holder, 
twelve double-edged blades, genuine 
Badger-hair brush and Razac shaving 
stick, each in triple silver-plated box, all 
securely packed in genuine leather case 
with strong clasp, $5.00. Same as 
above, gold-plated, $8.50. 

Whatever you do send your name on 
a postal card for cur book—Razac 
Use. It explains and illustrates every- 
thing you'd like to know about shav- 
ing. 


Suite 125, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 












































f VAN R. WILCOX CLIMBING PIKE’S PEAK 





Every test of strength-giving, 
muscle-making 


POWER 


is fully met by SHREDDED 
WHOLE WHEAT. It supplies 
the greatest amount of body-build- 
ing material with the least tax upon 
the digestive organs. It contains all 
the nutriment in the whole-wheat 
grain, made digestible by steam- 
cooking, shredding and baking. 





In 1904 Van R. Wi cox, of Harris- 
burg, Pa., author of the book ‘‘ Correct 
Living’’ and now famous as the “*Trans- 
continental Tramp,’’ cured himself of 
dyspepsia by a sixty days’ fast, followed 
by a diet of Shredded Whole Wheat. 
This food, combined with outdoor exer- 
cise and rational living, has made of him 
a new man, hearty and robust, with good 
digestion and hard muscles. In 1905 he 
walked from New York to Santa Monica, 
California, a distance of over 3,600 miles, 
and on October 4th of that year he 
climbed to the top of Pike’s Peak. 


Mr. Wilcox is one of many thousands to whom Shredded 
Wheat has brought health and strength. 

A breakfast of SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT with hot 
or cold milk or cream will supply the energy for a whole 
day’s work. Triscuit is the same as the Biscuit, except that 
it is compressed into a wafer and is used 4s a TOAST for any 
meal, instead of white flour bread. At all grocers. 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 


















NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 








United States 
Supreme Law 
Decides It 


HE Columbia Wins its suits against record makers whose imita- 

tions of Columbia Records were declared infringements of 

the patented Columbia Record Making Process by The U. S. 

Circuit Court of Appeals. It is the Superior Record Making 
Process that results in the Superiority of 


Columbia 


Records 


Superior in durability : chey last longer than any other records. 

Superior in tone production: absolutely free from imperfections and the 
scratchy sounds that mar the music made by other records. 

Superior in perfect reproduction of vocal and instrumental sounds: Every 
word perfect in enunciation — Every note liquid and distinct. 

Superior in every way: No other records are as good at any price. 

Columbia Records fit all makes of Talking Machines. 

Columbia Records sound best on Columbia Graphophones; but if yours is an- 
other make, Columbia Records will greatly improve the tone quality of your machine 

COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l. 


353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
88 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 526 McAllister St., San Francisco. 


Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904. Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 Grand Prize, Milan, 1906 


Stores in all Principal Cities Dealers Everywhere 
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